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POSTER 

IN  fOUR  COIORS 

will  help  you  tell  music^s 
vital  role  in  the  war  effort 


Tin*  ar  D<‘|iartiiirnt  l»rlievei»  in  a  Hinging  and  playing  noldirry  an 
citizenry — it  enmurageH  handn  and  orrhentraH  and  choruses  as  fa 
tors  eontrihuting  to  an  all>out.  unified  war  effort.  It  has  placed 
squarely  up  to  the  music  industries  to  stimulate  musical  activity  i 
support  of  Uncle  Sam’s  VICTORY  drive.  Vi  e  have  accepted  ili 
ehallenge.  hut  we  need  your  help  to  mobilize  the  musical  talent  < 
vour  community.  One  way  you  can  cooperate  is  to  buy  and  di 


tribute  widelv  the  “Music  Inspires”  poster  reproduced  above.  A 


other  way  is  to  take  the  lead  in  organizing  a  local  chapter  of  tl) 


Council  to  promote  musical  bond  rallies,  music  in  industry, 


send-offs  for  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  and  music  for  lx 


morale.  Send  for  detailed  information  about  organization 


SU«M  Mnd  m«;  C  local  chapisr  information 

li  •  27  unmountad  potfari;  li  i  22  motinfad  poifort 

n  •  S3  mountad  poifort;  bookt  of  poitar  ifampt 

NAME 

ADDRESS  CITY 

Encloia  chacli  with  ordor.  Add  107,  to  total  to  cover  coit  of  thippinq. 


^  for  the  first  time,  music's  wartime  role 

has  been  given  visual  expression.  s<»  that  e\ cry- 
one  will  thrill  to  its  power  as  a  stimulating, 
inspirational  force  hehin«l  the  war  eff<»rt.  This 
flramatic  poster  shoiihl  he  ilisplayed  in  every 
stfire  window,  sclutol.  library,  church,  theater, 
cftmmiinity  center  an«l  public  huihling  in  \our 
city.  It  is  up  tit  you  to  put  it  there.  Sene  \oiir 
country  and  build  giNtd  will  for  yourself  and 
the  music  industry  by  ordering  today. 


16x22 


On  durabla  papar  luilabla  for  ditplat  on  waiit, 
bullotin  boards  and  muiic  daiki;  or  mounted  on 
itiff  card  with  aaial.  $1  for  10  or  Si  par  IOC  un¬ 
mountad.  SOc  each,  3  for  $1  or  $3  par  doi.  mountad. 


39x53 


A  qianf  blow-up,  mounted  on  heavy  board,  idaal  at 
central  thama  for  larqa  ditplayt  and  public  qathar- 
inqi  or  at  backqround  for  bands  and  orchaitrai. 
tIO  each. 


laautiful  miniature  posfar  itampt,  perforated  and 
qummad,  for  use  on  corretpondanca.  talas  litera¬ 
ture,  pachaqas,  afc.  Supplied  in  books  of  1,000 
stamps  aach.  t3  par  book,  S  books  for  SI2.S0. 


cedure.  and  serve  your  country  with  MUSIC  FOR  VICTORY. 
charge  or  obligation. 


MUSIC  INDUSTRIES  WAR  COUNCI 

20  East  Jackson  Bird.  Chicago,  I  Him 


•  •  • 


9  JtaJuL  nuf, 
fiert  inhajuL  . . . 

Dear  Mr.  Shepherd : 

Thia  acknowIedgeH  receipt  of  your 
thouchtful  letter  of  November  17.  No 
doubt  you  were  quite  correct  and  quite 
wiae  in  omitting  the  first  three  pagea  of 
the  article,  for  they  were  perhaps  unduly 
and  excesHlvely  pungently-poignant.  Too. 

I  appreciate  your  criticisms  and  your 
statement  that  "Most  Directors  who  have 
written  to  me  critically  about  your  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  frank  to  accept  your  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  but  have  resented  your  bom¬ 
bastic  approach."  That  appears  to  be 
very  valid  criticism  yet  before  this  real 
campaign  was  begun  much  discussion 
and  thought  was  given  to  manner  of 
presentation  and  it  in  upon  the  advice  of 
three  eminent  and  advanced  educators  at 
leading  American  universities  that  the 
"liombaHtic''  approach  is  used  in  these 
articles;  practically  all  significant  educa¬ 
tional  advances  have  been  made  by 
{Ktignant  presentations  and  pungent  writ¬ 
ings  and  bold  and  unprecedented  ex|>eri- 
mentation  and  certainly  nut  by  cream- 
puffed  presentations  and  convincings.  No 
doubt,  as  you  say,  "You  can  always  catch 
mtore  flies  with  molasses  than  with  vine¬ 
gar;"  but  first  we  must  awaken  the 
"sleepers"  and  get  them  stimulated  and 
to  jMindering  the  matter  to  a  realization 
of  the  utter  imiairtance  of  Blue  Music 
and  Jazz.  I  am  sure  that  even  Mr. 
8turchio  and  Mr.  Sardoni  will  recognize 
that  much  of  this  reply  to  their  "caus¬ 
tics"  was  written  with  "tongue-in-cheek" 
and  with  admitted  chauvinism.  Too, 
there  is  already  a  sufficient  numlier^  of 
'"concurrers"  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
needed  supplement  to  music  education. 

There  is  one  apology  that  I  do  wish 
to  make,  however,  and  I  notice  that  you 
thoughtfully  mentioned  that.  The  para¬ 
graph  relative  to  Koussevitsky  et  al.  was, 
I  thought,  clarified  by  the  introduction 
reading  “for  |M>ndering  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  ages,  typical  Americanism,  in¬ 
digenous  names,  compatibility  with  con¬ 
temporary  life,  et.  al."  I  thought,  too, 
that  it  was  tem|>ered  by  the  Introduction 
to  that  particular  paragraph  as  well  as 
by  the  "Postlude :  To  the  Others."  But 
since  someone  might  mlsinter|>ret  that 
paragraph  and  fail  to  grasp  the  included 
statement  that  "Since  my  ‘opponents’ 
grasp  at  the  ‘last  straws’  and  most 
picayune  (mints,  I  offer  the  following  cer¬ 
tainly  with  no  intentions  of  creating  any 
ill-feeling  or  making  for  any  disunity  in 
the  nation’s  effort,"  I  really  am  sorry, 
now,  that  I  Included  it,  and  do,  then, 
apologise  to  anyone  who  might  have  mis¬ 
interpreted  It  and  whom  It  might  have 
offended. 

I  ho(>e  that  I  shall  continue  always  to 
welcome  criticisms,  both  caustic  and  con¬ 
structive.  Thanks  for  your  Interests. — 
Dr.  J.  T.  H.  Uizr,  68  Oariten  Drive,  Oak¬ 
land  Oardenn,  Rye,  .Vcir  York. 

P.S. — Assuming  that  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  Just  In  reading  the  tyi>e  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  I  am  sending  out  to  our 
’’circuit,”  I  am  today  having  mailed  to 
you  "Blue  Music  Bulletin,  No.  15."  Per 
the  invitation  in  the  November  article, 
copies  are  being  mailed  out  to  new  corre- 
simndents.  Mrs.  Mize  and  I  are  very 
prtmd  t<*  announce  the  recent  arrival  of 
"Mel,”  now  sixteen  days  of  age. 


ley  handle  many  ofher  fine  produefs  in  conjunefion 
wif h  ^'uUui>i^  moufhpieces  and  Sn^Wto  reeds. 
fys/Y  him  today !  His  main  purpose  is  to  help  YOU  I 
Ask  him  about  ^/uXhu^tt  PeXMnal  ^eWiceand 
^et  your  free  copy  of  '^EmbouphurjeJ^ogfr^ 
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GREAT  NEW  MARCHES 

OLD  SOLDIERS  NEVER  DIE 

F.  Westphal-D.  Benneti 

A  Favorite  Song  of  the  A.E.F.  in  an  in- 
Hjnring  March  Arrangement.  Med.  Fatty. 

FULL  BAND  . $  .75 

SYM.  BAND  .  1.50 

• 

MARCHE  COURAGEOUS 

G.  E.  Holmes 

This  great  composer,  famous  for  years  for 
his  band  music,  has  surpassed  himself  in 
this,  his  latest  Concert  March.  Med.  Diff. 

FULL  BAND  . $1.50 

SYM.  BAND  .  2.25 

• 

AMERICAN  HEROES 

M.  Camerfl^A 

Snappy,  Tuneful  6/8  March.  Med.  Easy 
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SYM.  BAND  .  1.50 
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Pen  in  Hcmd  Cent 

Drum  Rudiment  R*cordin9t 


The  8f:HOOL.  MUSICIAN : 

Haa  there  ever,  to  your  knowledce,  been  I 
any  recordinra  made  of  the  rudiments  for  | 
snare  drum.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  I 
would  be  a  big  boost  to  the  drum  section 
of  bands  whose  directors  cannot  play 
drums  well  enough  to  demonstrate  how 
they  should  sound.  Too  many  of  our 
drum  sections  sound  like  the  artillery  unit 
which  has  Just  been  given  the  command. 
"Fire  at  will”.  If  you  know  of  any  such 
recordings  or  can  use  your  Influence  to 
promote  the  recording  of  the  same,  I'm 
sure  there  would  be  a  lot  of  thankful 
teachers  and  drum  students  who  would 
welcome  them  with  open  arms. — Ruaaell 
Boyd,  Protection,  Kanaaa. 


Yes,  Mr.  Boyd,  the  rudinrtental  records 
have  been  made  and  they  are  as  flne  and 
complete  Instruction  as  any  director  could  i 
wish. 

These  recordings  were  made  by  (Charley 
Bessett.  They  give  the  3(  standard  snare 
drum  rudiments  and  In  addition,  some 
standard  drum  numbers,  showing  the  ap> 
plication  of  these  rudiments. 

The  set  consists  of  flve  records  and 
they  have  been  sold  at  17.60  per  set. 
They  are  not  manufacturable  at  this  time, 
for  reasons  which  are  a  military  secret. 

It  Is  possible  that  Mr.  Bessett  might  put 
you  on  the  trail  of  a  set  of  these  records 
In  case  you  are  Interested.  He  is  now  in 
the  service  and  may  be  addressed.  Musi¬ 
cian  Second  Class.  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
Station,  Bainbridge,  Maryland. 

And  about  the  price.  It  is  higher  than 
the  cost  of  a  Jass  band  record,  but  re¬ 
member  that  the  latter  are  pressed  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  at  $7.60, 
there  Is  so  little  profit  In  these  records 
that  the  Jobber  does  not  wish  to  handle 
them.  That  Is  the  reason  they  remain 
almost  unknown. — Ed. 


Vally,  Vally  Sollyl 


fihSLbsufddnq.^ 


Roy  T.  Schwab,  Simngville,  Iowa 


The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN: 

On  the  Insistence  of  my  wife  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  professional  colleagues,  I  am 
l>elatedly  writing  you  regarding  an  article 
published  in  your  columns  on  page  13  of 
the  Issue  for  May,  1942,  sent  to  you  by 
John  Kinyon,  formerly  bandmaster  at 
Philippi,  West  Virginia. 

Although  I  realise  that  nothing  can 
really  be  done  about  It,  since  even  before 
the  article  was  published  Mr.  Kinyon 
had  been  drafted  into  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  quite  naturally  you  accepted  the  arti¬ 
cle  he  mailed  to  you  as  being  his,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  myself,  and  on  the  Insistence  of 
my  wife  and  various  friends,  I  feel  that 
I  must  tell  you  my  story. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Bandmaster's  Association  held  In  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  during  the  meet  of  the  State 
Education  Association  In  the  Fall  of  1941, 
I  spoke  before  the  Bandmasters  on  the 
subject  of  grading  music  students,  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  I  was  vitally  interested,  and 
which  I  had  made  a  major  project  for 
research  and  experimentation  while  study¬ 
ing  at  Columbia  University  two  years  pre¬ 
viously.  I  had  had  mimeographed  sheets 
prepared  of  samples  of  my  tests,  and  of 
my  methods  of  arriving  at  proper  grades 
for  Instrumental  music  students,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  these  sheets  to  all  band  and 
orchestra  directors  who  expressed  interest 
in  the  sUhJset.  Mr.  Kinyon  had  Just  come 
to  page  16) 


Music  tssms  to  thrive  in  the  groat  sgricultursi  state  of  Iowa.  One  finds,  in  this  state,  an 
almost  unanimous  participation  in  school  music,  and  the  town  that  doas^  not  havo  a  band 
or  an  orchestra,  or  both,  and  mighty  good  ones  at  that,  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast. 
One  of  the  first  and  finest  siclusiva  swool  music  buildings  ever  to  be  orectad  will  be 
found  at  Mason  City,  and  tha  high  average  of  long-term  directorships  indicates  a  working 
condition  throughout  tha  state,  made  poMibla  only  by  the  fine  cooperation  of  school  boards 
and  school  band  comMunitias. 

Roy  T.  Schwab  of  Springvilla,  is  one  of  those  proud  Iowa  school  band  directors  who  has 
to  his  credit  a  record  of  accomplishments  dating  back  to  I92S,  whan  ha  presented  tha  first 
high  sciwol  band  concert  to  be  given  in  his  part  of  tha  state,  having  taught  the  band  from 
its  start  and  brought  it  up  to  fine  concort  efficiency. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Schwab  entered  two  contest  bands,  bringing  home  fina  ratings  from  both 
state  and  national  competitions.  Throughout  his  career  in  Springvilla,  ha  has  maintained  a 
high  record  of  success  in  all  contests  entered  and  his  list  of  winnings  accounts  for  ovary 
year  since  1933. 

In  tha  spring  of  1942,  his  two  bands,  in  Class  "B"  and  Clau  "D,"  rospactivoly,  ware 
awarded  First  Division  rating  in  tha  state  contest.  This  term  ha  has  two  bands  which  have 
an  anrollmant  of  nearly  200  instrumental  students,  his  Clau  "B"  organisation  having  110 
piacos. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  tha  great  amount  of  amphasis  Bandmaster  Schwab  has 
placed  on  tha  importance  of  instrumental  music  instruction  in  tha  public  schools  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  Certainly  a  fine  array  of  young  musicians  have  graduated  from  his 
beton.  It  is  indeed  such  sincere  workers  as  Roy  T.  Schwab,  who  are  Making  America  Musical. 
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Dr.  Mize  would  have  It  that  the 
music 'of  the  classic  masters  doesn't 
appeal  to  the  mass  of  listeners.  The 
facts  prove  otherwise.  Every  week 
many  programs  of  such  music  are 
heard  over  the  air.  The  New  York 
Pbllhannoaic  Orchestra  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  broadcasts  count  their 
listeners  in  the  millions.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  the  hard-headed 
business  men  who  run  the  radio  in¬ 
dustry  would  never  sponsor  such  pro¬ 
grams  unless  there  were  a  considerable 
demand  for  them.  These  programs 
are  even  partially  financed  by  their 
radio  public.  Theodore  Thomas  ut¬ 
tered  a  great  truth  when  he  said: 
"popular  music  is  only  familiar  music.” 
Dr.  Mize  says  that  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  stars  of  the  concert  stage 
hare  “flopped"  when  they  appeared 
before  the  men  at  the  army  camps, 
while  the  swing  artists  were  received 
with  adulation.  This  isn’t  true.  When 
the  great  ’cellist  Emanuel  Feuermann 
gave  a  recital  at  one  of  the  biggest 
army  posts.  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
men.  If  their  appreciation  was  not 
expressed  in  quite  so  kinesthetic  and 
extroverted  a  manner  as  that  shown 
the  swing  bands,  who  can  say  it  was 
less?  After  all,  people  dont  show 
their  appreciation  of,  say  a  football 
game  and  a  beautiful  sunset  In  the 
same  way.  Dr.  Mize  says  that  really 
great  instrumentalists  prefer  to  per¬ 
form  Jazz  music  rather  than  that  of  a 
more  sedate  type.  Can  be  have  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  financial  consid¬ 
erations  no  doubt  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  type  of  position  they 
accept.  But  consider  men  like  Benny 
Goodman  and  the  trumpeter,  Levine, 
both  of  them  great  Jazz  artists.  When¬ 
ever  occasion  permits,  these  men  and 


many  others  in  their  situation  wel¬ 
come  the  chance  to  perform  classical 
music,  and  confess  a  true  love  for  it. 
Levine  Indeed  has  for  a  long  time 
played  a  double  role  in  Jazz  and  sym¬ 
phony,  playing  simultaneously  with 
the  N.B.C.  Symphony  under  Tosca¬ 
nini  and  on  the  I>ower  Basin  Street 
Jazz  program.  True,  many  symphony 
performers  by  reason  of  their  training 
and  background  cannot  perform  Jazz 
as  well  as  they  can  serious  music. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Jazz  performers  cannot  per¬ 
form  symphonic  music  with  sufficient 
proficiency  to  hold  down  a  post  with 
a  fine  symphony  orchestra,  satisfy¬ 
ing  as  they  must  the  exacting  demands 
of  men  like  Toscanini,  Stokowski  and 
Koussevitsky.  One  Just  can't  compare 
men  like  Harry  Olantz  and  Louis  Arm¬ 
strong.  Both  are  great  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  flelds,  but  they  Just  cant  be 
Judged  by  the  same  standards. 

Dr.  Mize  cites  intricacy  as  one  of 
the  principal  virtues  of  great  Jazz. 
Well,  after  all  Bach  can  be,  and  is 
intricate  enough  for  anybody’s  taste 
when  intricacy  seems  to  suit  the  occa¬ 
sion.  So  are  all  the  great  masters. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
form,  rhythm  or  harmony  that  has 
ever  been  conceived,  which  cannot  be 
found  In  its  essence  somewhere  in  the 
works  of  Bach.  But  simplicity  itself 
is  a  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
world’s  greatest  arts.  One  of  my 
musical  friends  tells  me  that  often, 
after  a  too  steady  diet  of  the  chro¬ 
matic  and  atonal  harmonies  of  modern 
music  it  Is  a  relief  to  him  to  wash  out 
his  ears  with  some  Mozart.  For  that 
matter  the  popular  music  of  the 
present  which  really  has  the  greatest 
appeal  to  moat  people  is  the  simple 
tunes. 

No  discriminating  person  passing 


Coming !  Coming ! 

Don't  miss  the  January  issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSiCIAN.  The 
foremost  musicians,  directors,  and  composers,  and  teachers  are 
contributing  to  our  pages,  and  to  you.  Some  of  the  finest,  most 
instructive  and  interesting  articles  will  appear  in  the  January  issue. 
Don't  miss  iti  It  will  be  our  biggest  issue  so  far  this  school  year. 


Judgment  on  Jazz  will  deny  that  it  is 
a  vital  and  dynamic  force,  a  living 
folk  expression,  which  is  bound  to 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  art 
music  of  the  present,  and  perhaps 
even  the  future.  Nobody  can  predict 
today  Just  what  its  ultimate  status  will 
be,  but  it  isn’t  reasonable  to  consider 
it  the  art  music  of  our  generation. 
Certainly  it  is  ridiculous  to  place  it  on 
the  pedestal  which  Dr.  Mize  reserves 
for  it.  One  very  important  reason  is 
that  its  rigidity  of  tempo  deprives  Jazz 
of  one  of  the  very  important  elements 
of  contrast  which  are  the  life  of  all 
art.  The  principal  reason  d’etre  for 
Jazz  is  for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 
Take  away  this  strictness  of  tempo 
and  it  ceases  to  be  Jazz  In  a  true 
sense.  In  the  final  analysis  only  time 
can  tell  the  true  story  of  Jazz.  No 
doubt  what  we  write  and  say  about 
it  today  would  appeear  rather  quaint 
to  readers  of  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
state  my  own  background  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  subject  being  discussed. 
Surely  it  is  a  modest  one,  but  perhaps 
even  so,  not  so  narrow  that  I  may  be 
accused  of  being  a  "Jerk,”  even  by 
Dr.  Mize.  During  the  past  seventeen 
years  I  have  been  in  various  phases 
of  the  professional  and  semi-profes¬ 
sional  music  field,  playing  the  clarinet 
and  saxophone  and  other  woodwinds 
in  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  musical 
organizations,  which  have  included 
theatre  orchestras,  (before  the  advent 
of  sound  Aims)  concert  orchestras, 
municipal  bands,  circus  bands  and  a 
great  many  dance  and  radio  bands. 
My  flrst-hand  experience  with  Jazz  has 
been  as  broad.  1  am  sure,  as  it  has 
been  in  any  other  field  of  music.  I  have 
been  featured  as  “ride,”  “hot  chorus,” 
“take-off,”  mkn,  or  what  have  you, 
with  several  quite  competent  dance 
bands,  most  of  them  in  college  towns, 
some  of  them  “on  the  road.”  During 
this  same  time  I  have  pursued  my 
formal  music  studies  in  college.  For 
the  past  ten  years  I  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools,  and  I  have  certainly  not 
“Ignored”  blue  music  or  Jazz  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  repertoire  for  my  music 
organizations.  In  fact  we  have  In  our 
library  practically  all  of  such  material 
as  is  available  in  arrangements  for 
school  bands,  and  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  so,  the  band  members 
play  it  in  a  quite  satisfactory  and  un¬ 
derstanding  manner.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  we  also  have  in  our  repertoire  a 
very  sizeable  collection  of  symphonic 
works  arranged  for  band,  which  the 
members  also  play  with  sympathy 
and  understanding.  Incidentally,  I  still 
play  with  dance  bands  fairly  frequent¬ 
ly  whenever  my  schedule  will  permit. 
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Mr.  Grovar 


JAZZ 

is  not 

Everything 
Dr.  Mize! 

By  Mr.  Paul  Grover 

Instructor  of  Instrumental  Music 
ScoH  Community  Hi9h  School,  Scott  City,  Kantat 


•  FOR  SEVERAL  MONTHS  readers 
of  the  "School  Musician"  have  been 
harassed  by  a  series  of  beliigerent 
and  higbiy  impudent  articles  by  the 
verbose  and  much-degreed  Dr.  J.  T.  H. 
Mize.  Dr.  Mize's  main  contention 
seems  to  be  that  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  with  all  their  musical  creations 
are  to  be  thought  of  in  the  light  of 
an  apprentice  period,  a  series  of  more 
or  less  crude  efforts,  which  in  some 
inexplicable  way  have  ultimately  led 
up  to  the  (as  he  would  have  It)  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  of  all  music  history, 
the  very  epitome  of  the  art — 20th  cen¬ 
tury  Jazz,  or  “blue  music."  Dr.  Mize 
goes  to  such  lengths  in  his  efforts  to 
convince  his  readers  of  the  infallibility 
of  his  views,  that  surely  many  of  the 
more  timid  among  them  must  ac- 
quiese,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
peace.  Nevertheless  last  month  two 
courageous  and  righteously  indignant 
persons  had  the  temerity  to  reply  to 
Dr.  Mize,  in  response  to  his  own 
challenge  to  debate,  which  was,  to 
put  it  mildly,  couched  in  insulting 
language  (scarce  becoming  an  aca¬ 
demic  gentleman  boasting  such  an  im¬ 
posing  list  of  titles  after  his  name.) 
Dr.  Mize  proceeded  forthwith  to 
squelch  them  in  the  most  scorching 
and  undignified  terms,  finally  accus¬ 
ing  them  of  (of  all  things!)  impolite¬ 
ness.  The  general  tone  of  a  great  part 
of  Dr.  Mize’s  polemics  is  so  prepos¬ 
terous  that  this  writer  feels  be  can¬ 
not  any  longer  refrain  from  stating 
his  opinions  on  the  matter  at  hand. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  disputing 
Dr.  Mize’s  knowledge  and  authority 
in  the  field  of  Jazz,  Itself.  Indeed  he 
demonstrates  an  almost  encyclopedic 
knowledge  in  that  realm.  (I  have  won¬ 
dered  a  little  however,  that  in  all  his 


articles  be  has  never  mentioned  any 
first-hand  participation  in  any  musical 
organizations  playing  that  type  of 
music.  However  he  may  have  Just 
neglected  to  mention  this.)  Nor  in¬ 
deed  do  I  dispute  his  right  to  defend 
Jazz  by  means  of  any  logical  and 
moderate  arguments,  if  indeed  it  has 
any  need  of  being  defended.  It  has 
l>een  my  impression,  on  the  contrary 
however  that  Jazz,  on  the  whole  is 
very  generally  appreciated,  not  only 
in  school  musical  circles,  but  among 
the  majority  of  the  so-called  "long¬ 
haired"  artists  whom  he  excoriates 
and  disparages  in  such  vituperative 
fashion.  If  Dr.  Mize  simply  stops  to 
think  a  moment  he  will  realize  that 
many  of  the  outstanding  artists  in  the 
ranks  of  Jazz  have  definitely  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  even  welcomed  with  open 
arms  by  the  most  elite  in  the  so-called 
highbrow  circles,  fitness  the  case 
of  George  Gershwin,  whose  works 
occupy  a  place  on  the  programs  of 
most  major  symphony  orchestras. 
Also  Jerome  Kern  to  whose  works 
an  entire  concert  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  was  devoted  this  season. 
And  consider  that  Kate  Smith  has  ap¬ 
peared  with  I.,eopold  Stokowski  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Tosca¬ 
nini  confesses  that  he  enjoys  “a  spot 
of  swing.”  Benny  Goodman’s  and 
Tommy  Dorsey’s  virtuosity  is  highly 
appreciated  by  practically  all  legiti¬ 
mate  musicians.  Among  Benny  Good¬ 
man’s  most  enthusiastic  fans  have 
been  the  members  of  the  Budapest 
String  Quartet  ever  since  he  played 
the  Mozart  Clarinet  Quintet  with 
them.  I  mean  they  appreciate  his  Jazz 
exploits  and  have  listened  to  his  pro¬ 
grams  with  admiration.  (If  Harry 
James  is  not  rated  as  highly  as  some 
it  is  not  entirely  without  reason.  If 


one  will  but  listen  to  his  recordings  I 
critically,  one  can  easily  detect  a  cer-  { 
tain  "fuzziness"  in  his  tone  and  at-  | 
tack  which,  however  great  bis  tech¬ 
nique  in  other  respects,  certainly 
should  count  against  him  as  far  as 
being  accepted  among  the  truly  great 
performers  on  his  instrument.)  Con¬ 
sidering  the  above  facts  Dr.  Mize’s  j 
attacks  appear  a  bit  quixotic.  I 

Now  the  thing  that  makes  Dr.  Mize’s  I 
arguments  appear  most  ridiculous  is  ' 
that,  in  his  efforts  to  defend  Jazz,  be 
has  felt  impelled,  on  the  other  hand  j 
to  minimize  and  discount  all  the  music  I 
of  the  past — which  has  come  to  be  i 
accepted  by  general  competent  opin-  I 
ion  as  great.  This  trend  of  his  has  j 
reversed  the  picture  he  is  attempting  | 

to  depict.  It  places  Dr.  Mize,  himself  | 

in  the  class  of  the  intolerant  ones 
whom  he  so  assiduously  attacks.  Dr. 
Mize  does  not  seem  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  music  which  he  disparage.s 
in  such  wholesale  fashion  has  come 
down  to  us  through  a  very  severe 
process  of  winnowing  out  and  survival  j 
of  the  fittest.  It  is  the  test  of  time 
which  has  proved  the  worth  of  Bach’s  j 
great  music.  Beethoven,  in  his  day,  j 
was  considered  inferior  to  Cherubini  | 

and  Cimarosa.  But  today  the  latter  ! 

two  are  all  but  forgotten,  except  by 
musical  scholars.  They  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  compared  with  Beethoven  when 
one  Judges  them  by  the  criterion  of 
their  popularity  with  the  great  ma-  ^ 
Jority  of  music  lovers  today.  How  | 
can  anyone  be  so  presumptuous  today  f 
as  to  compare  these  proven  masters  I 
with  any  of  todays  writers  whose  [ 
works  have  been  appraised  by  an.  at  l 
best,  hasty  Judgment.  After  all,  who  I 
can  say  what  music  of  today  will  | 
really  live.  Only  time  can  tell.  Mean-  | 
while  we  can  only  surmise. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the 

Army  Music  School 

in  Action 

By  Sergeant  Thomas  E.  Wilson 

First  Infantry  Band 

Fort  Loonard  Wood,  M!ito«iri 


•  THE  ARMY  MUSIC  SCHOOL, 
now  located  at  Ft.  Myer,  V’a..  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  busiest  and  greatest 
Capital  on  earth,  hums  with  activity 
as  the  students  and  faculty  strive  to 
meet  the  musical  demands  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  expandinK  Army. 

The  School  is  maintained  for  the 
traininK  of  Army  Band  leaders,  and 
might  perhaps  be  considered  a  reor¬ 
ganisation  of  the  School  which  was 
discontinued  in  1928.  Since  its  acti¬ 
vation  on  July  1.  1941,  flve  classes 
have  graduated  and  we  members  of 
the  sixth  are  in  the  process. 

The  problems  confronting  t  h  e 
school  are  synonymous  with  those  of 
the  Army  in  general.  Oen.  Marshall 
described  it  well  when  he  said,  “Be¬ 
fore  the  war  we  had  the  time  for 
training,  but  tacked  men  and  funds; 
now  we  have  the  men  and  funds  but 
lack  the  time."  In  the  orientation  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  class.  Col.  Thomas  E.  May, 
Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Band 
and  Music  School  related  to  us  the 
change  of  policy  from  strict  musical 
instruction  for  seasoned  soldiers,  to  a 
plan  for  the  rapid  development  of  a 
musician  into  a  soldier  and  band¬ 
leader. 

The  faculty  roster  presents  an  im¬ 
posing  list  of  military  musicians.  For 
the  sake  of  our  good  friend  brevity, 
each  member  shall  be  introduced  in 
that  section  or  department  in  which 
he  labors. 

The  members  of  this  and  all  other 
classes  received  their  appointments 
as  a  result  of  their  work  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  The  first  three 
classes  numbered  twenty-five  students 
each  and  the  last  three,  seventy-five 
per  class.  Using  the  present  class  as 
a  possible  average  we  can  present 
some  interesting  facts. 

The  average  age  of  the  class  is 
twenty-five  years,  individually  ranging 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty-six  years. 
Of  the  twenty-seven  States  repre¬ 
sented,  New  York  has  the  largest  rep¬ 
resentation.  Prior  to  entering  the 
service,  one  half  of  the  men  were 
teachers  of  music,  one  fourth  were 
professional  musicians,  and  the  others 
were  either  students  or  workers  in 
allied  fields.  Fifty-nine  members  are 
College.  University  or  Conservatory 


graduates  with  all  stages  of  learning 
present,  l.e.  from  Ph.D.  to  B.S.  The 
remainder  of  the  group  are  high 
school  graduates  with  special  train¬ 
ing. 

The  class  Is  blessed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  top  ranking  players, 
conductors,  theorists,  composers,  and 
educators.  If  all  of  them  were  to  be 
mentioned,  you  would  be  reading  a 
book  Instead  of  a  report!! 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  send 
out  men  who  can  take  charge  of  a 
Band.  The  bandleader  must  be 
schooled  in  conducting,  arranging. 
Solfege,  Harmony,  Army  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Drill  regulations.  Other 
military  abilities  are  required  for  en¬ 
trance. 

The  conducting  class  is  guided  by 
the  eminent  musician  and  soldier. 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Darcy,  leader  of 
the  Famous  U.  S.  Army  Band,  and 
Dean  of  the  Music  School.  Those  who 
admire  his  exceptional  Band  work 
should  also  be  Interested  in  counting 
the  wound  stripes  on  his  sleeve!! 

This  tremendous  teaching  task  is 
handled  in  a  unique  and  efficient  man¬ 
ner.  W.  O.  Hugh  J.  Curry  Instructs  us 
in  the  technique  of  the  baton,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  certain  problems  on 
which  Capt.  Darcy  will  test  us.  The 
following  day  we  grace  the  “throne" 
(Capt.  Darcy’s  podium)  and  display 
our  baton  ills  or  dther-wise.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  our  congenial  yet  strict 
host,  is  the  “worlds-champion”  diag¬ 
nostician  of  conducting  troubles!  His 
vocabulary  on  this  subject  would  fill 
two  ordinary  encyclopedias! 

C.  W.  O.  John  S.  Martin,  Chief  In¬ 
structor  of  the  School,  supervises  the 
theoretical  work.  His  distinguished 
career  as  Bandleader,  musician  and 
instructor  have  fitted  him  well  for  the 
task  which  confronts  him.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  two  young  sons  in  major 
Symphony  Orchestras  would  help  to 
convince  one  of  the  thoroughness  and 
exactness  of  his  instruction.  The  ar¬ 
ranging  class  is  conducted  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  manner.  A  study  of  band  instru¬ 
ments  and  scoring  is  followed  by  ac¬ 
tual  work,  which  is  played  by  our 
Student  Band. 

The  Harmony  course  is  taught  by 
W.  O.  Harold  E.  Waite  and  Mr.  Curry. 


Sergeant  Wilson  discusses  the  score  | 
with  his  Bandmaster  Howard  M.  | 
Marsh,  W.  O. 


Ssrqaant  Thoms*  E.  Wilton  it  ths 
formsr  cornstitt  and  thidant  con¬ 
ductor  of  tha  Ottsrbain,  Indiana, 

Hiqh  School  Band  undsr  ths  baton 
of  Eldon  Raady  of  Crown  Point.  In  ] 

hit  tchool  day*,  ha  wat  activa  in  tha'  , 

contatt  and  wat  awardad  many  firtt  j 
divition  ratinqt.  I 

I 

These  men  were  chosen  from  previous 
classes  because  of  their  outstanding 
records. 

The  important  instruction  in  Sol¬ 
fege.  training  “tin  ears,”  is  assigned 
to  C.  W.  O.  Louis  A.  Denicoly,  well 
known  Army  Bandleader  and  Clarinet-  ! 
ist:  C.  W.  O.  Charles  W.  Cook,  for-  | 
merly  Bandmaster  of  the  Rutgers  [ 
Univ.  Band,  and  W.  O.  William  Strickr  i 
land,  conductor  and  organist  who  was  ■ 
a  member  of  the  third  class.  Mr. 
Denicoly  presents  the  Band  drill  train-  { 
ing  and  Mr.  Strickland  conducts  the  | 
Chorus.  Public  appearances  are  sched-  I 
uled  for  this  group  with  participation  I 
in  a  performance  of  the  “Elijah”  as  ; 
the  climax.  - 

Capt.  A.  E.  Gingrich.  Elxecutive 
Officer,  assistant  Dean,  and  Harmony 
Instructor,  of  the  School,  lectures  on 
administrative  subjects,  and  performs  | 
his  manifold  duties  in  a  remarkably 
exact  yet  unpretentious  manner.  I  am 
sure  that  in  our  turn  we  succeed  in  ^ 
causing  the  Captain  about  as  many  j 
headaches  (records  etc.)  as  he  can  j 
think  up  for  us.  The  utilities  officer 
Lt.  W.  J.  Herbert  does  a  remarkable 
Job  of  “Chow”  procurement,  only  to  I 
drill  off  those  extra  pounds  in  the  i 
afternoon!  i! 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  ’ 
musicians,  we  find  the  faculty  and 
students  to  be  honest  to  God  gentle¬ 
men.  Not  arrogant,  proud  title  hold¬ 
ers,  but  hard  working  men  with  a  ^ 
common  purpose.  “Music  for  Victory."  | 
In  conclusion  let  us  sing  praises  to  | 
our  educational  system  and  our  War  I 
DepartmenL  for  making  such  things  I 
as  these  possible.  ! 
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How  We  Book 
Music  thru  the 
School  Calendar 


By  Le  Roy  Rowley 

Junior  High  School 
Boavor  Falk,  Panntylvania 

•  AS  A  REGULAR  SUBSCRIBER  to 
The  School  McaiciAN  I  have  become 
greatly  interested  in  the  recent  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  problems  concerning  the 
scheduling  of  Instrumental  music 
rlaaaee  during  school  hours.  Having 
previously  taught  in  a  school  where 
most  instrumental  music  was  carried 
on  before  or  after  school,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  disadvantages  of  that 
situation.  However,  under  certain  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  for  the  director  to 
teach  before  and  after  school  in  order 
to  provide  replacements  for  graduat¬ 
ing  students,  if  be  expects  to  maintain 
the  necessary  instrumentation  and 
keep  his  band  and  orchestra  at  the 
highest  peak  of  efficiency.  Hats  off 
to  the  director  who  is  aware  of  this 
necessity  and  whole-heartedly  gives  of 
his  time  to  overcome  the  inadequacy 
of  his  classroom  schedule.  All  of  us 
agree,  however,  that  this  situation  is 
most  discouraging  in  carrying  on  our 
instrumental  program. 

From  my  experience  the  causes  of 
inadequate  scheduling  seem  to  be  four¬ 
fold: 

1.  Lack  of  o  mitable  space  for  rehear¬ 
sals. 

A  common  example  is  the  gymna¬ 
sium-stage  auditorium  in  which  the 
physical  education  classes  are  held 
during  school  hours.  Have  you  ever 
been  assigned  to  a  band  rehearsal  si¬ 


multaneously  with  a  gym  class  on  the 
gymnasium  floor?  I  was — once. 

2.  Inability  to  secure  all  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  members  at  a  given  period  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

In  smaller  schools,  because  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  teachers  and  class¬ 
room  space,  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  schedule  activity  periods  simul¬ 
taneously  for  each  grade.  As  band 
and  orchestra  members  are  drawn 
from  each  grade,  needless  to  say,  this 
problem  is  of  vast  importance. 

3.  Lack  of  time  in  the  teacher's  sched¬ 
ule. 

In  smaller  schools  the  band  director 
is  often  drafted  to  teach  three  or  four 
classes  of  history  or  other  subjects  and 
carry  on  his  musical  activities  in  the 
remaining  time  and  after  school 
hours. 

4.  l^ack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
principal. 

Some  administrators,  not  having  en¬ 


joyed  a  musical  experience  in  their 
own  school  life,  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  music  education  and  neglect 
its  place  on  the  schedule.  An  inter¬ 
ested  principal  can  eliminate  or  mini¬ 
mize  the  most  difficult  situations. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Keith  Collins*  that  “.... 
you  must  have  a  room  of  some  sort 
in  each  school  building  for  your  teach¬ 
ing  and  a  cooperative  principal.  Most 
any  sort  of  room,  large  or  small,  will 
do,  but  the  principal  must  be  on  your 
side,”  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  point 
number  2  stated  above. 

During  my  college  preparation  I 
was  continually  presented  with  the 
ideal  situation.  Unfortunately,  we  sel¬ 
dom  have  the  opportunity  of  working 
under  ideal  conditions.  Because  I  feel 
that  my  present  position  in  the  Junior 
High  School  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  program  as  continued 
in  the  Senior  High  School  is  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  the  ideal  situation 
that  I  have  encountered,  and  because 
it  differs  from  any  that  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  School  Musician,  I  should 
like  to  acquaint  your  readers  with  our 
system. 

Our  instrumental  music  program  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  elementary, 
junior  high  of  7th,  8th  and  9th  grades, 
and  senior  high  of  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
grades.  Instrumental  Instruction  be¬ 
gins  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  element¬ 
ary  schools.  In  the  six  elementary 
schools,  there  are  76  students  enrolled 
in  instrumental  music.  Of  a  total 
enrollment  of  1000  students  in  the  two 
junior  high  schools,  190  students  par¬ 
ticipate  in  instrumental  music  classes, 
and  the  total  number  of  students  in 
instrumental  music  classes  in  senior 
high  school  is  202,  or  more  than  20% 
of  the  total  enrollment. 

In  the  junior  high  school  depart¬ 
ment,  each  Instrumental  music  class 
meets  five  times  weekly  and  one  full 
credit  is  given  for  the  work,  as  would 
be  given  for  history  or  English.  In 


•School  Musician,  February,  1942, 
Start  Your  Instrumental  Beginners 
Young  This  Ka.sier  Way. 
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Thar*  ar*  mor*  than  2S,000  school  bands  lik*  this  in  th*  Unitad  Statas,  all  working 
(or  Victory  and  doing  mor*  in  th*  fund-raising  dapartmant  than  Mr.  Prasidant  has 
any  suspicion  of.  Thay  ar*  taking  sariously  th*  "Schools  at  War"  theory  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way.  Officially  organizad  and  diractad,  thar*  is  enough  latent  persuasion  hare 
to  keep  th*  national  cash  drawer  amply  filled. 


This 


Victory  Parade 


Sold 


$13,200  Bonds 


Submitted  by 

"Music  for  Morale  and  Victory  Committee" 

Henry  Melnick,  Director,  Band  and  Orchestra 

Weequohic  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


(act,  inatrumental  music  is  considered 
a  major  subject  and  credits  count 
toward  graduation  from  Jnnlor  high 
school. 

One  of  our  mathematics  teachers,  an 
accomplished  violinist,  spends  two 
periods  dally  with  the  string  classes 
of  24  students.  Beginning  students, 
using  Van  Hoesen  Method,  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  music,  preliminary 
techniques  of  their  instrument,  and 
ensemble  playing.  Advanced  students 
spend  three  days  weekly  on  technical 
studies  and  two  days  in  section  re¬ 
hearsal  of  orchestra  music  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  full  rehearsal,  one  or  two 
times  weekly. 

My  responsibilities  in  the  Junior 
high  school  are  the  brass,  woodwind 
and  percussion  classes,  and  the  Baton 
Twirlers  Club,  totaling  196  students. 
As  with  the  strings,  these  students  are 
assigned  to  beginning  woodwind,  brass 
or  percussion  classes,  and  advanced 
woodwind,  brass  or  percussion  classes. 
The  beginning  classes  use  the  Victor 
Method  of  Class  Instruction  for  Band 
and  Orchestra.  Books  I  and  II  for 
rudimentary  instruction  and  Our  First 
Band  Folio  by  Ed  Chenette  and  Ben¬ 
nett  Band  Book  No.  1  (or  pre-band 
instruction.  As  soon  as  possible, 
usually  about  March  1,  the  members 
of  these  classes  are  brought  together 
into  a  beginning  band  once  a  week, 
after  they  have  used  their  class 
periods  as  sectional  rehearsals  (or  this 
band  rehearsal  period.  The  advanced 
classes  spend  two  days  weekly  on 
technical  studies  and  three  days  in 
section  rehearsals  in  preparation  for 
the  full  band  and  orchestra  rehearsals. 
Because  of  the  technical  differences 
in  each  group  of  instruments,  we  have 
found  that  we  obtain  better  results  by 
segregating  them  for  technical  studies 
and  section  rehearsals,  rather  than 
having  all  advanced  students  meet 
daily  for  band  or  orchestra.  The 
Baton  Twirlers  Club  meets  during  the 
regular  club  period.  Beginning  twirl¬ 
ers  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  twirl¬ 
ing  and  advanced  students  spend  the 
period  in  drill  on  routines  for  march¬ 
ing  and  football  and  basketball  games. 
Pull  band  and  orchestra  rehearsals  are 
held  during  one  or  more  of  the  special 
activity  periods  as  arranged  by  the 
Junior  high  school  principal. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  here  our 
activity  schedule,  including  all  school 
activities.  Our  school  day  consists  of 
six  periods  of  one  hour  each.  Each 
major  subject  meets  (our  days  weekly, 
the  fifth  period  being  set  aside  as  an 
activity  period.  These  activity  periods 
are  rotated  so  that  one  period  each  day 
is  free  for  band,  orchestra,  club, 
assembly,  etc.  If  a  student  does  not 
use  this  period  (or  any  activity,  he 

(Tara  to  Poor  SO) 


•  PERHAPS  NO  LOYAL  SON  of 

Weequahic  High  ever  watched  his 
school’s  football  efforts  without  being 
equally  proud  of  his  school’s  band. 
And  little  wonder.  The  100  members 
of  the  Orange-and-Brown  musical  ag¬ 


gregation  put  on  a  show  that  was  on 
a  par  with  college  groups.  They  ‘ 
strutted  and  pranced,  swung  the  clas-  I 
sics  and  turned  the  gridiron  into  s  | 
3-ring  circus  with  their  elaborate  for-  ■ 
mations.  Thus,  their  showmanship 
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and  rouiirianahip  became  the  envy  of 
the  state. 

Yes,  this  was  an  American  hiah- 
Bchool  band  before  December  7.  1942. 
Today,  though  the  grimy  football  squad 
falters  not  a  baton  is  lifted  in  their 
defense.  For,  alas,  for  pigskin’s  mu¬ 
sical  aspiration,  the  super  organiza¬ 
tion  of  director,  Henry  Melnik  has  en¬ 
listed  its  aid  in  Uncle  Sam’s  bond 
drive.  They  are  doing  their  bit  to 
help  a  far  greater  cause  end  cheer  a 
far  larger  team. 

As  Mr.  Melnik  said  “Ifasic  con  be¬ 
come  a  potent  factor  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  moraie  and  the  ettabUthment 
of  war-contcioutnett'’.  So  the  school 
district  was  divided  into  separate  sec¬ 
tions.  Every  Thurday  afternoon,  the 
band  parades  through  one  of  these 
spreading  a  message  of  “Save,  Serve, 
and  Conserve.”  October  1,  was  the 
date  of  their  first  attempt  and  they  set 
out  with  b&t  little  publicity  and  fan¬ 
fare.  By  October  8,  they  had  already 
supplemented  their  group  with  a  squad 
of  20  girls  to  comprise  the  “Victory 
Bond  Brigade.”  These  Brigadiers  in 
their  natty  red,  white  and  blue  uni¬ 
forms  sold  a  total  of  (3,125.00  worth  of 
bonds  in  an  hours’  time.  And  yet, 
the  project  had  scarcely  begun.  The 
third  parade  found  the  school  Glee 
Club  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Archer  also  anxious  to  enlist 
in  the  parades.  Now,  patriotic  ditties 
enlived  every  band  stop.  Meanwhile 
the  “Victory  Bond  Brigade”  was  en¬ 
larged  to  60  with  many  applicahts 
retained  merely  as  alternates.  Little 
wonder,  therefore  that  the  third  week’s 
sales  exceeded  $13,000.  And,  they’re 
still  going  strong.  What  started  out  as 
a  humble  attempt  of  a  band  to  per¬ 
form  its  duty  has  developed  into  a 
project  en^bracing  220  people.  Indeed, 
an  unheralded  school  activity  has  re¬ 
ceived  city,  state,  and  even  nation¬ 
wide  publicity  and  commendation  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  Department. 

But  all  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses, 
much  unjust  criticism  was  evoked  by 
the  decision  to  substitute  parades  for 
football  performances.  Even  the  band- 
members  preferred  a  pleasant  after¬ 
noon  on  the  gridiron  to  a  gruelling 
hour  and  a  half's  marching.  Yet  Mr. 
Melnik  felt  “We  measure  our  patriot¬ 
ism  not  in  doing  the  things  which 
are  convenient  but  those  things  which 
require  a  sacrifice.”  After  one  week, 
even  the  critics  had  but  praise  for  the 
project. 


Now  What  Hove 
YOU  been  doing? 

I  Send  Your  War  Work 
'  Story,  —  and  Pictures 

L _ 


From  the  educational  standpoint, 
this  plan  is  most  feasible.  Many 
neighboring  schools  already  are  adopt¬ 
ing  it  for  its  working  mechanism  is 
relatively  simple.  Posters  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  the  school  art  department 
or  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  War 
Service  Division.  All  students  today 
are  anxious  to  perform  some  war  duty 
and  thus  a  bond  brigade  is  easily  re¬ 
cruited.  The  uniforms  for  the  brigade 
present  no  difficulty — at  Weequahic 
every  girl  either  owned  already  or  else 
borrowed  a  red  sweater,  white  blouse 


Dirsctor  Melnik  and  his  abU  at- 
litfantt,  Norbart  Framkal  and  Editb 
Ofharoff,  ara  not  ditappointad  with 
tha  total  of  $13,200  in  talat  after 
their  fourth  Victory  Parade. 

and  blue  skirt.  Before  each  parade, 
the  itinearary  is  publicized.  Those 
students  and  band-members  that  live 
along  the  lineH>f-march  forewarn  their 
families.  When  the  actual  parade  ar¬ 
rives,  the  Brigadiers  need  only  to  step 
in  and  flourish  their  bond  pledges.  A 
small  competition  among  Brigadiers 


provides  them  with  added  Incentive  to 
boost  their  sales.  They  approach 
young  and  old  alike  unprejudlcally  and 
inescapably — for  they  are  mindful  of 
the  experience  of  Edith  Osherotf  who 
sold  a  $5,000  bond  to  a  very  old  and 
most  discouraging  looking  individual. 

Moreover,  this  plan  has  released 
many  band  members  from  their  Satur¬ 
day  duties  and  thereby  enabled  them 
to  take  week-end  Jobs  to  aid  in  the 
shortage  of  manpower. 

The  actual  organization  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  at  Weequahic  has  been  entrusted 
to  a  “Music  for  Morale  and  Victory 
Committee”  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Norbert  Freinkel,  a  senior  student. 

This  committee  works  directly  under 
Elmer  W.  Triess,  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Music  Council  and  Benjamin 
Epstein  faculty  chairman  of  the  Wee¬ 
quahic  at  War  Committee.  Its  student 
members  are  Sanford  Knoller,  Edith 
Osheroff,  Arthur  Perell,  David  Ravin, 
Shirley  Unger  and  Betty  Wand. 

Nevertheless,  charley-horses  still 
have  no  respect  for  the  fame  of  Wee¬ 
quahic  High  bandsmen.  The  morning 
after  each  parade  reveals  a  group  of 
temporarily  disabled  and  a  local  short¬ 
age  of  Sloan’s  Liniment.  However, 
Weequahicites  bear  their  kinks  with 
Justifiable  pride. 

Mr.  Max  J.  Herzberg,  principal  of 
Weequahic,  Mrs.  Archer  and  Mr.  Mel¬ 
nik,  who  started  this  idea,  endorse 
these  parades  most  wholeheartedly. 
They  feel  that  it  teaches  students  that 
they  can  serve  and  that  their  sake  In 
the  war  is  a  vital  one.  And  indeed, 
by  their  unselfish  sacrifice,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  showing  the  community  that 
high-achool  kida  are  not  kidding  and 
that  America  of  today  can  be  readily 
proud  of  her  citizens  of  tomorrow. 


It  takes  patriotism,  morale  and  strong  right  and  left  arms  to  staar  one  of  those 
posters  around  tha  corner  whan  thara  is  a  bit  of  a  gala.  Tha  poster  brigade  is  no 
second  fiddle  to  tha  Weequahic  High  School  band  which  they  follow  datorminadly 
through  all  Victory  parades.  A  "Music  Inspires”  poster  available  from  tha  National 
Music  War  Council  would  make  an  ascallant  addition  to  this  group. 


GILMORE 

the  Great 

50  Years  After 

By  Curtis  H.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  /. 


Part  2 

•  EARLY  IN  1892  Gilmore  decided  to 
retire  in  a  blaze  of  glory  with  a 
100-piece  band.  Freudenvoll  combed 
the  entire  nation  for  35  artists  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  normal  65-plece  ensemble. 
This  farewell  tour  was  intended  to  be 
known  as  the  Coiumbiaii  Tour.  It 
was  Gilmore’s  ambition  to  wind  up 
his  active  career  at  the  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  He 
planned  to  perpetuate  “Gilmore’s 
Rand’’  in  charge  of  Freudenvoll  who 
was  to  carry  on  under  the  old  familiar 
name. 

With  his  enlarged  bond  Gilmore 
opened  the  tour  early  in  September, 
1892,  in  the  Music  Hall  of  the  St. 
Louis  Annual  Exposition.  On  Sept. 
23rd.  he  conducted  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  his  greatest 
triumph.  At  the  close  of  the  over¬ 
ture,  an  immense  terrestrial  globe 
over  three  feet  in  diameter,  made  of 
hothouse  flowers,  was  laid  beside  the 
popular  conductor.  Frank  Gaiennie, 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  said:  “Colonel  Gilmore,  you 
have  captured  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  and  they  have  showered  upon 
you  every  kind  of  floral  tributes.  It 
remains  for  the  ladies  to  outdo  all 
others  and  give  you  the  world.” 

The  genial  Gilmore  responded  thus: 
“Ladies  of  the  World’s  Fair  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
want  the  earth,  and  if  I  had  it  I 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
After  you  have  been  so  successful  as 
to  Gaiennie  (gain  a)  whole  world,  it 
is  certainly  very  kind  of  you  to 
give  it  away  to  me.  W’hat  shall  I 
play  for  your — something  light  or 
some  national  air,  such  as  ‘Columbia’?” 
"Let  us  have  ‘Hail  Columbia*,”  said 
Mr.  Gaiennie:  and  the  big  band  burst 
forth  with  the  patriotic  strains.  It 
was  a  night  of  nights  for  Gilmore. 

Returning  to  his  hotel,  Giimore  cele¬ 


brated  his  triumph  with  a  glass  or  two 
of  champagne.  About  three  o’clock  the 
next  morning  bd  awoke  and  com¬ 
plained  to  his  wife  of  great  pain. 


What  a  timilarity  ona  stat  batwaan 
that#  photographs  of  C.  W.  Fraudan- 
voll,  abova.  and  tha  Qroat  Gilmora, 
altawhara  with  this  articla.  This  pic- 
tura  was  takan  at  St.  Louis  in  1893 
bafora  Conductor  FraudanvoH't  ra- 
tiramant. 

Morphine  vas  administered  to  relieve 
his  sufferings.  But  he  gradualiy 
weakened  and  passed  away  of  a  final 
heart  attack  at  6.45  p.  m..  Sept.  24. 
1892.  Freudenvoll  was  the  last  mem- 
Iter  of  the  band  to  see  him  alive. 

Sergeant  Freudenvoll  conducted  the 
first  concert  that  fateful  Saturday 
night.  At  its  ciose.  Manager  Fiank 
Gaiennie  announced  the  sad  news. 
Upon  the  members  of  the  liand  the  an¬ 


nouncement  feli  with  crushing  force 
Several  of  the  older  members  left  the 
stage  with  their  Instruments  in  their 
hands,  crying  openly  and  saying  one 
to  another:  “No  more  Gilmore;  no 
more  Gilmore.” 

The  next  evening  the  band  marched 
with  black  crape  upon  their  sleeves  to 
escort  the  body  of  their  lamented 
leader  to  the  train  for  burial  in  New 
York  City.  Playing  Gilmore’s  own 
“Death  at  the  Door”  and  Handel’s 
“Dead  March  from  Saul.”  at  times 
the  crowds  were  so  great,  the  band 
could  not  form  in  reguiar  marching 
order  for  several  blocks.  On  SepL 
26th  a  newly  formed  band  gave  its 
first  concert  at  Piainfleld,  N.  J.  The 
first  number  ever  played  publicly  by 
this  new  group  was  Gilmore’s  own 
composition,  “The  Voice  of  a  Departed 
Soul,”  played  as  a  memorial  tribute 
to  the  late  maestro.  The  conductor  of 
the  new  band  was  John  Philip  Sousa. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
deaths  and  thwarted  final  ambitions 
of  both  Gilmore  and  Sousa  were 
strangely  parallel.  ‘The  former’s  sud¬ 
den  death  in  1892  gave  Sousa's  Band 
its  opportunity  to  blaze  a  trail  of 
glory  during  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893 — the 
first  of  a  series  of  many  World’s 
Fairs  to  which  the  “March  King”  was 
invited  to  perform.  It  was  Sousa’s 
ambition  to  wind  up  his  own  glorious 
career  during  the  Century  of  Progress 
at  Chicago  in  1933.  His  sudden  death 
from  a  heart  attack  in  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel  at  Reading,  Pa.,  March 
6,  1932,  was  similar  to  that  of  Gil¬ 
more’s  at  St.  Louis  Just  40  years 
earlier. 

After  Gilmore's  death  the  directors 
of  the  Exposition  met  to  decide  what 
was  to  be  done.  It  was  an  expensive 
task  to  carry  on  a  100-piece  band. 
Gilmore’s  contract  was  now  void,  so 
they  were  free  to  enter  upon  a  new 
one.  Could  Sergeant  Freudenvoll  at- 
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tract  and  hold  the  vast  audiences  at 
the  Music  Hall?  Or  should  they  en¬ 
gage  another  and  smaller  band? 
Finally  it  was  proposed  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  25  members,  including  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  finest  professional  musi¬ 
cians  of  St.  Louis  and  newspaper 
critics,  listen  to  and  pass  Judgment 
upon  a  trial  concert  conducted  by 
Freudenvoll.  When  he  directed  a  spir¬ 
ited  rendition  of  Liszt's  “Second  Hun¬ 
garian  Rhapsody,”  his  success  was  in¬ 
stantaneous,  and  he  was  given  the  con¬ 
tract  to  fulfill  the  engagement.  At 
the  end  of  the  6  weeks,  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  was  held  over  for  an  extra 
week. 

The  advance  agent  of  the  band  and 
also  the  35  extra  players  who  had 
been  engaged  for  the  farewell  tour 
were  urgent  in  their  request  that  the 
full  100  men  set  out  upon  the  tour  as 
originally  planned  hy  Gilmore.  Freu¬ 
denvoll  was  strongly  averse  to  this 
appeal.  He  felt  that  the  tour  would 
result  in  a  heavy  financial  loss,  fully 
aware  that  Gilmore  himself  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  lose  money  in  carrying  such 
a  large  ensemble.  His  unexpected 
firmness  gave  an  opportunity  to  some 
who  believed  that  the  band  ought  not 
to  abandon  the  planned  tour  to  search 
for  a  leader  who  would  agree  with 
them.  A  few.  Jealous  of  the  great  per¬ 
sonal  and  musical  triumph  of  the  Ser¬ 
geant,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  with  the 
result  that,  prior  to  leaving  St.  Louis, 
the  leading  spirits  among  the  dissent¬ 
ers  summoned  the  Providence,  R.  I.. 
bandmaster,  D.  Wallace  Reeves,  who 
had  led  the  Cadet  Band  there  for  26 
years.  Reeves  was  also  famous  us  a 
composer  of  march  airs — the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  which  was  his  “Second  Regi¬ 
ment  Connecticut  National  Guard 
March.”  Upon  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis 
he  was  introduced  by  Freudenvoll  who 
informed  him  that  the  members  of  the 
band  wished  him  to  carry  on  as  their 
new  leader. 

Reeves  replied:  “For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  1  feel  nervous.  I  did  not 
want  to  give  up  the  band  I  bad  led  for 
26  years,  but  felt  that  the  appointment 
to  lead  such  a  band  as  the  100  could 
not  be  overlooked."  A  reporter  asked 
Freudenvoll  why  he  gave  up  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Gilmore's  Band  after  winning 
such  favorable  mention  during  the  Ex¬ 
position — no  one  could  understand  it. 
The  Sergeant  answered:  “I  have  left 
myself  entirely  out  of  the  question 
and  while  I  have  weighed  well  the 
step  I  have  taken,  I  considered  it  only 
my  duty  to  the  organization  and  to 
my  late  friend,  P.  S.  Gilmore,  to  put  at 
the  head  of  the  organization  not  a  man 
who  has  a  reputation  to  make,  as  I 
myself  would  have  to  do,  but  one  who 
has  achieved  fame  already  for  himself 
and  who  comes  before  the  American 


Ona  (indt  many  an  old  timar  itill  raady  and  willinq  to  argua  that  Gilmora,  abova, 
was  tha  world's  graatast  bandmastar,  and  had  tha  finast  concart  band  of  100  piacas 
avar  haard  on  tha  Amarican  continant.  .Cartainly  tha  nama  Patrick  Gilmora  is 
synonymous  with  band  music  of  our  nation.  His  chapter  of  I'rfa  pracadad  imma- 
diataly  that  of  Lt.  Commander  John  Philip  Sousa,  whose  great  fame  may  have  bean 
banafitad  somewhat  by  his  military  rank,  a  distinction  which  Gilmora  <^id  not  enjoy. 


public  fully  prepared  to  keep  this  band 
up  to  the  high  standard  with  which 
it  is  regarded.” 

The  newspaper  account  concluded: 
“Not  only  does  Mr.  Freudenvoll  de¬ 
serve  the  hearty  acknowledgment  of 
all  well  meaning  people  for  the  unas¬ 
suming  manner  in  which  he  filled  a 
position  that  would  have  turned  the 
heads  of  many,  but  his  character 
stands  revealed  to  the  light  of  what  is 
best  in  manhood  by  a  graceful  and 
unselfish  act.”  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  simply  this:  the  Sergeant  had 
withheld  facts  which  would  have  in¬ 
jured  the  welfare  of  the  entire  band, 
had  they  been  prematurely  revealed. 
The  public  never  knew  the  hidden 
scenes  of  Jealousy. 


At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  Reeves 
assumed  charge  of  the  band  which 
went  on  tour  contrary  to  Freudenvoll's 
Judgment.  But  the  financial  returns 
were  so  little  that  the  tour  was  aban¬ 
doned  at  Cincinnati.  It  was  only  a 
short  while  before  Reeves  resigned. 
Several  other  conductors,  including 
Victor  Herbert,  were  chosen.  All  were 
failures.  Herbert  lasted  two  years, 
but  although  he  was  a  'cello  virtuoso 
and  an  excellent  orchestra  leader,  he 
was  not  adapted  to  band  work  Within 
a  few  years  Gilmore's  once  peerless 
band  was  only  a  memory. 

Later  Freudenvoll  organized  a  band 
of  his  own  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
not  even  allowed  to  advertise  the 
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fact  that  he  had  formerly  been  Oil- 
more's  assistant  conductor,  and  was 
not  eren  permitted  to  stress  the  fact 
that  several  of  Ollmore’s  veterans  were 
now  members  of  his  new  band.  It 
is  suspected  that  he  was  bluffed  by 
some  unscrupulous  lawyer.  Neither 
Gilmore  nor  Preudenvoll  possessed 
enouKh  business  juditment  to  even  think 
of  drawinft  up  a  written  aRreement. 
Preudenvoll  never  bad  another  big  op¬ 
portunity.  He  died  at  Utica.  N.  Y.. 
Oct.  1,  1928,  a  broken-hearted  man.  A 
Rentleman  by  instinct,  a  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  a  gentle  -and  unassuming  na¬ 
ture,  be  went  to  his  death  without 
flinching. 

Jealousy  not  only  robbed  the  Ser¬ 
geant  of  his  golden  opportunity:  it 
further  resulted  in  the  premature  de¬ 
cline  of  Qilmore’s  Band  itself.  To  the 
public  mind  the  unprecedented  success 
of  Preudenvoll  at  St.  Louis  was  a  gen¬ 
uine  surprise.  But  not  so  to  the  100 
musicians,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
played  beneath  the  Sergeant’s  baton 
repeatedly  for  many  years.  All  of 
them  knew  of  the  very  high  regard 
with  which  Gilmore  himself  had  esti¬ 
mated  Preudenvoll's  ability.  Does  it 
seem  logical  or  sensible  that  the  Ser¬ 
geant,  after  long  years  of  preparation 
and  experience,  chosen  by  Colonel  Oil- 
more  to  carry  on  as  his  successor,  and 
then  winning  well  earned  success  at 
the  Kxposition  immediately  following 


the  sudden  death  of  a  hitherto  peer¬ 
less  leader,  should  voluntarily  abandon 
his  great  opportunity  and  turn  the 
band  over  to  another  man  who  was  to¬ 
tally  unfamiliar  with  Gilmore’s  meth¬ 
ods? 

Had  Preudenvoll  been  permitted  to 
carry  out  his  beloved  maestro’s  wish. 
It  is  probable  that  Gilmore’s  Band 
might  have  lasted  well  on  through  the 
early  years  of  the  20th  century.  At 
St.  Louis  Preudenvoll’s  work  was  so 
outstanding  that  he  was  presented 
with  a  diamond-studded  medal  in  the 
shape  of  a  lyre;  also  a  heavy  gold 


medal  purchased  by  contributions  from 
high  school  students.  No  mediocre 
leader  could  have  filled  Ollmore’s  posi¬ 
tion  without  incurring  tremendous 
risk.  Long  years  of  discipline  and 
thorough  training  enabled  the  Ser¬ 
geant  to  step  into  the  breach  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  Today,  60  years 
after,  it  is  our  happy  privilege  to  give 
to  Charles  W.  Preudenvoll  his  belated 
vindication. 

It  is  fitting  indeed  that  these  Mem¬ 
oirs  be  closed  with  a  poetical  tribute 
written  in  1892  while  Gilmore’s  Band 
was  still  playing  at  St.  Louis. 


"Le  Roi  est  mort-Vive  le  Roil" 

(Dedicated  to  Prof.  C.  W.  Freudenvoll) 

The  Angel  called  and  he  obeyed. 

He  wields  the  baton  as  of  yore; 

Then  grieve  no  more  nor  be  afraid. 

The  Heavenly  choir  needs  him  more. 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  ne’er  formed  a  soul 
To  dazde  long  its  earthly  love: 

Perfection  gained,  He  calls  it  home 
To  join  Angelic  choirs  above. 

Sweet  spirits  upward,  onward  moved 
To  bear  the  soul  without  a  flaw. 

His  mantle  fell  on  one  he  loved: 

Le  Roi  est  mort — Five  le  Roi! 

MARY  LEE  BERRY. 


CLINIC 


DR.  HARDING  MDVES  RACK  DATES 

FDR  Uth  ANNUAL  RAND 
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Tlmrsdaii  and  Friday,  January  14tli-15tli  Are  Days 
Sat  for  National  DatherInK  of  School  Bandmastors 
at  Urbana.  Program  Follows  Last  Year’s 
Pattom.  Many  Now  Features. 


l/rtKiiu),  lllinoi*  —  Meeting  transporta¬ 
tion  requirements  of  the  day.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Harding,  dean  of  American  University 
Bandntasters,  announces  new  dates  for 
the  14th  Annual  Band  Clinic  of  1943. 
The  great  affair  will  open  In  full  swing 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  14  th  and 
will  wind  up  its  last  details  on  Friday 
night.  The  traditional  period  being  the 
first  weekend  following  New  Year's  is  for 
the  first  time  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
new  dates. 

“Owing  to  the  necessary  extension  of 
university  vacations",  wires  Dr.  Harding, 
"to  conform  with  wishes  of  government 
transportation  authorities,  the  14th  An¬ 
nual  Band  Clinic  will  be  held  one  week 


later  than  usual."  <The  full  personnel  of 
the  University  Band  will  be  back  in  their 
chairs  when  the  Clinic  opens.)  "School 
band  masters  everywhere  will  be  wel¬ 
come  as  always  and  are  urged  to  come 
by  any  means  of  transportation  available. 
Many  more  may  attend  by  pooling  gaso¬ 
line  and  letting  all  cars  arrive  full  to 
capacity.” 

The  program  and  routine  of  the  t'linic 
this  year  will  be  much  the  same  as  last, 
with  certain  adjustments  in  line  with 
present  conditions.  As  there  will  be  few 
contests  this  Spring,  less  time  will  be 
devoted  to  contest  music,  although  all 
numbers  especially  requested  will  be  read. 
This  will  give  greater  opportunity  for 


'I 

■ 

reading  new  concert  material  in  which  i 
many  directors  have  expressed  an  in-  [ 
terest 

The  subject  of  Army  music  will  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  Dr.  Harding's  hope  to 
have  some  of  the  service  corps  officers 
present  to  speak  on  and  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  objectives  of  their  posts.  There  l 
will  be  no  let-up  in  the  Importance  and  | 
value  of  this  Clinic  and  a  large  national  f 
attendance  Is  definitely  expected. 

Dr.  Harding  originated  the  Band  Clinic 
and  has  developed  Its  use  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  to  its  highest  point  of  per¬ 
fection  and  effectiveness.  His  Concert 
Band  and  other  ensembles  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  world's  finest  and  it  is  worthy  1 
of  exerted  effort  Just  to  hear  these  young  ^ 
musicians  perform  under  the  master’s 
skilful  Interpretations. 


Don’t  Mi»9  the  Big 
News  Section  Next  Month 
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JOiefL  ’em,  (picufinq, 

A  School  of  Repairing  All  Band  Instnunents 

Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

AWdrM*  qu«ttient  to  Tho  School  Muticion,  230  No.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago. 


Mary  than  not  rnoush  an  the  cymbal  will 
only  crack  further  in  the  latter  case. 

Now,  saw  out  a  Inch  wide  strip  so 
that  you  cut  out  the  entire  cracked  part. 
The  best  way  to  get  a  nice  job  on  thin  Is 
to  place  a  ruler  on  the  cymbal  in  such  a 
way  that  the  edge  of  the  ruler  touches  the 
edge  of  the  hole  you  drilled  and  the  center 
of  the  center  hole.  Scribe  a  line  from  the 
>4 -inch  hole  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cymbal 
and  repeat  this  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
•■4 -inch  hole.  Now  saw  along  these  lines. 


Quettion;  There  are  a  number  of  rub¬ 
ber  clarinets  In  our  band  and  have  had 
several  break  at  the  tenon  joints.  Can 
this  be  satisfactorily  repaired  and  how? 

Aastcer;  A  very  satisfactory  repair 
can  be  made,  but  it  usually  is  beyond  the 
possibllltiet*  of  the  average  band  master 
to  do  this  properly.  I  would  suggest  you 
send  the  instrument  to  a  reliable  repair 
shop  for  this  work.  It  Is  done  by  boring 
a  socket  Into  the  body  of  the  instrument 
where  the  tenon  Is  broken  off,  and  making 
a  long  tenon  that  fits  into  thiH  socket, 
leaving  enough  project  to  make  the  regu¬ 
lar  tenon  to  fit  Into  the  socket  of  the 
other  joint  In  the  regular  way.  The  best 
practice  Is  to  thread  the  Inside  of  the 
socket  that  was  bored  Into  the  upper  joint 
of  the  Instrument  and  have  a  correspond¬ 
ing  thread  on  the  new  tenon  piece.  The 
diameter  of  this  new  tenon  where  it  goes 
into  the  body  of  the  broken  joint  must  be 
such  that  the  key  posts  coming  directly 
over  the  tenon  will  touch  the  new  part 
and  act  as  set  screws  to  keep  this  from 
turning  In  addition  to  a  flexible  adhesive 
that  Is  applied  when  assembling  the  part. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  caution  In  the 
handling  of  rubber  clarinets  would  not  be 
out  of  the  way.  Hard  rubber  or  so-called 
ebonite  becomes  very  brittle  when  cold. 
It  Is  well  to  let  the  clarinet  come  up  to 
room  temperature  gradually  after  bring¬ 
ing  It  In  from  outdoors  when  the  weather 
is  quite  cold.  Do  not  lay  the  instryment 
on  a  radiator  or  stove.  Merely  take  the 
instrument  out  of  the  cane  and  lay  it  on 
a  table  or  other  convenient  place  where 
the  temperature  Is  not  over  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Do  not  put  the  Instrument 
together  or  play  upon  the  instrument 
until  It  has  warmed  up  to  room  tempera¬ 
ture. 

Qne»tion :  We're  having  some  trouble 
In  getting  reed  InMruments  to  play  with¬ 
out  squeaks.  The  Instruments  have  been 
thoroughly  checked  and  are  in  perfect 
playing  condition.  What  can  we  do  to 
remedy  this? 

Answer;  It  Is  assumed  that  you  are 
buying  good  reeds  and  as  your  Instru¬ 
ments  are  In  perfect  playing  condition, 
there  Is  only  one  other  thing  that  can  be 
wrong.  That  Is  the  mouthpiece.  From 
the  experience  of  handling  thousands  of 
mouthpieces,  it  is  really  surprising  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
mouthpieces  In  use  by  players  are  really 
fit  to  play  on.  Many  Instruments  are  sold 
with  mouthpieces  that  have  only  the 
rough  production  facing  on  them  and 
have  never  been  really  finish  faced  for 
playing  use.  Other  mouthpieces  that  were 
at  one  time  or  another  properly  faced 
may  have  warped  out  of  shape  through 
abuse  of  various  kinds.  Often  people 
will  try  to  sterilise  rubber  mouthpieces 
by  boiling  them  in  water.  Nothing  worse 
could  be  done  with  the  mouthpiece  as  It 
will  soften  the  rubber  and  warp  it  out 
of  sha|>e  considerably. 

At  any  rate,  the  beet  thing  to  do  If 
you're  having  excessive  trouble  with 
squeaks  and  fitting  reeds  and  you  know 
your  instruments  are  in  good  shape  is  to 
send  a  few  of  the  mouhpleces  out  to 


reliable  firms  and  have  them  refaced  to 
a  popular  lay  for  that  instrument  and  I 
feel  sure  you  will  be  very  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  refults.  It  will  not  only 
reduce  the  squeaks  but  reduce  your  reed 
bill  considerably. 

Quralion:  Is  there  any  way  that  we 

can  save  some  cracked  Turkish  cymbals 
we  have?  I  am  told  that  if  we  use  them 
they  will  crack  further. 

Assu’er;  Often  cymbals  of  this  kind 
can  be  repaired  and  give  many  years  of 
very  good  service.  If  a  cymbal  Is  fairly 
new  and  has  quite  a  few  cracks  in  it, 
the  chances  are  the  metal  in  this  cymbal 
was  entirely  too  brittle  and  It  will  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  repair  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cymbal  that  has  been  cracked 
through  abuse  of  some  kind  is  very  much 
worth  while  repairing  unless  the  crack 
has  gone  more  than  a  few  Inches  Into 
the  cymbal. 

If  the  crack  Is  quite  straight  and  runs 
straight  towards  the  center  of  the  cymbal, 
the  repair  is  quite  simple.  Try  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  the  crack  goes,  and  drill  a 
hole  about  %  inch  In  diameter  at  least 
%  Inch  beyond  tho  visible  end  of  the 
crack.  That  la,  the  center  of  the  drill 
should  be  at  least  that  far  away  from  the 
end.  Better  a  little  farther  than  necea- 


The  metal  must  be  smoothed  ui>  with  a 
file  or  emery  cloth  or  both,  and  the  outer 
edges  of  the  cymbal  rounded  so  that  there 
are  no  sharp  corners  where  the  ple«'e  was 
cut  out.  If  you  use  a  file,  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  sharp  nicks  along  the  edge 
of  tho  cut  you  made.  This  is  important 
be*‘ause  often  a  crack  will  start  from  such 
a  nick. 

If  the  end  of  the  crack  is  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  so  away  from  the  edge  of 
the  cymbal.  It  is  often  possible  to  remove 
still  more  metal  and  make  a  little  better 
appearing  repair.  If  the  crack  runs  at 
quite  an  angle  to  a  line  from  the  rim  to 
the  center.  It  will  almost  be  necessary  to 
make  this  tyi>e  of  repair.  Drill  the  hole 
as  directed  earlier  in  this  letter,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  drawing  a  line  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  cymbal,  mark  your  line  on  a 
"V"  or  even  what  would  be  considered  a 
very  open  "V".  Round  the  outer  edges 
and  flnish  as  explained  before. 

Question ;  The  cork  joints  on  wood¬ 
wind  instruments  seem  to  last  some  stu¬ 
dents  a  long  time  and  others  are  continu¬ 
ally  having  trouble  with  worn  out  or  loose 
cork  joints.  What  can  we  do  to  make 
these  joints  last  longer? 

Anau'er:  Several  things  may  be  the 

cause  of  short  lived  cork  joints  on  some 
students'  instruments. 


—  MUSIC  for  VICTORY  — 

Our  nation'*  Music  Eiiucation  Program  —  patriotism  in  song 

—  is  becoming  ono  of  tho  most  poworfui  weapon*  in  our  light 
to  victory.  Our  schoois  and  c^iogas,  our  community  chorai 
groups,  churches,  dubs  and  sociotio*  must  hoop  that  musk 
aihro  .  .  .  must  “hoop  singing  to  vktery.” 

Tho  Edward  B.  Marks  eitensiv*  cataieg  of  inspiring  patriotk 
songs  previdosa  woii  rounded  program  of  "Musk  for  Vktory.” 


I  HEAR  AMERICA 
SINGING 

AN  INSPIRING  CANTATA 
by  George  Kleinainger 
leied  os  poems  of  W«lt  Whitman— A  timely 
tMtImonInl  of  foith  Is  Assorlea— for  lorltono 
Sole  and  Mlaad  Chorus  with  flano  Accom¬ 
paniment. 

COhlfLETE  VOCAL  SCOSC— $1.00 


ANTHEMS  of  tho 
UNITED  NATIONS 

THE  THRILLING  NATIONAL  SONGS 
OF  ALL  THE  ALLIED  NATIONS 

Compilad  and  Arranged  by  folli  Cuanthar 
For  Plano  Solo,  Vocal  Soto,  Choral  Groups 
or  «laa  Clubs. 

PRICE  SOc 


WIN-THE-WAR 

BALLADS 

For  Children 

Dalightful  Malodia^— Patriotic  Rkymas 
Idaally  lllustratad  for  Ckildran 

PRICE  3Sc 


LA  HORA  DEL  CANTO 

(TAe  Hour  of  Singing) 

A  community  song  booh  in  Spanish  con¬ 
taining  authantic  songs  from  Cuba,  hfailco 
and  our  othar  Latin-Amarican  good  nalgh- 
bors. 

Arrangad  for  Piano  or  Vocal  Solos.  Choral 
Groups  or  Glaa  Clubs. 

COhfPLETE  ALIUh4— 3Sc 


iVs’lilrli 


Dacambar,  1942 
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JhsL  Olio  and.  Soaa,  QkudnsdA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stong 
Box  6133,  Apex  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


'Tie  a  dead,  sickening  sound  .  .  .  the 
sound  of  an  alto  or  bass  clarinet  crashing 
to  the  floor !  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
this  does  not  occur  often.  Look  at  photo 
"A”.  Have  you  ever  placed  your  instru¬ 
ment  across  the  chair  in  such  a  manner? 


therefore  should  be  kept  as  far  from  dan¬ 
ger  as  possible.  Photo  “B"  illustrates  a 
safe  and  sane  manner  in  which  to  place 
your  bass  clarinet  when  not  In  use,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  that  the  back  of  the 
chair  is  so  fashioned  as  to  prevent  the 
instrument  from  sliding  or  slipping  side¬ 
wise.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  placing 
the  bass  clarinet  in  this  manner,  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  either  the  neckpipe,  or 
the  upper  register  key,  and  mechanism. 

Though  the  alto  clarinet  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  bass  clarinet,  it  never¬ 
theless  is  too  large  to  place  in  a  cross¬ 
chair  manner,  as  photo  “A”  illustrates. 
If  one  must  leave  the  alto  clarinet  on  the 
chair,  it  Is  advisable  to  take  the  instru¬ 
ment  apart  at  the  center  joint.  This  will 
allow  ample  room  •  for  both  sections  on 
the  chair,  without  protruding  Into  the 
way  of  any  careless  passerby. 

A  sisable,  flat  surfaced  table,  which  is 
not  used  for  any  other  purpose,  at  the 
time,  is  ideal  for  not  only  placing  the  alto 


and  bass  clarinets,  but  other  delicate  in¬ 
struments,  such  as  bassoons,  English 
horns,  in  themselves,  like  the  lower  voiced 
clarinets,  too  targe  to  be  safely  entrusted 
to  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

In  placing  the  alto  or  bass  clarinet  on 
a  table  or  similar  surface,  the  bell  and 
neckpipe  should  be  turned  from  their  nor¬ 
mal  positions  to  one  which  will  allow  the 
mechanism  to  be  uppermost,  and  in  so 
doing,  one  will  not  be  permitting  the  In¬ 
strument’s  weight  to  be  sustained  by  the 
easy  to  bend  side  keys.  The  mouthpiece 
should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  safe 
place.  This  will  prevent  any  moisture 
collection  accumulated  in  the  Instrument, 
while  playing  from  returning  to  the 
mouthpiece,  with  the  resulting  damage  to 
l>erhapa  the  mouthpiece  as  well  as  the 
reed.  Of  course,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  one  removes  all  moisture  from  the 
mouthpiece,  after  using. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  of  In- 
.Mtruments  In  the  home.  A  lounge  chair 
may  prove  an  ideal  place  to  temporarily 
place  one's  alto  or  bass  clarinet,  when 
momentarily  called  away  from  one’s  prac¬ 
tice.  This  very  chair,  however,  may  like¬ 
wise  attract  some  person,  unaware  of  the 
instrument’s  presence,  and  need  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  results? 

Commercial  stands  or  racks,  such  as 
used  by  dance  musicians  are  available 
but  a  table  protects  best  In  crowded  places. 
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OdaujL  io  ihsL  {^Ansilit 

Expertly  Given  by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Instructor  in  the  School  of  Music,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


Each  time  you  do  so,  you  are  inviting 
that  type  of  moron,  who  though  he  claims 
to  know  music  actually  loudly  proclaims. 
In  his  deeds  how  much  he  fails  to  under¬ 
stand  instruments  and  their  care.  This 
is  the  Individual,  who  for  never  a  really 
good  reason,  rushes  between  the  chairs, 
occasionally  climbing  over  one,  in  the 
rehearsal  room,  or  who  falls  to  look  where 
he  is  walking  In  his  attempts  to  locate 
some  person  in  the  concert  audience  .  .  . 
they  usually  see  him,  as  his  tripping,  over 
a  chair,  a  lamp  cord,  or  .some  other  per¬ 
son  usually  causes  a  "break”  in  the  ever 
present  "buss"  of  conversation  prior  to  a 
concert.  That  unmusical  metallic  sound 
of  the  mechanism,  the  bell  and  neckpipe, 
as  It  strikes  the  floor  indeed  beckons  the 
repairman.  It  is  so  often  accompanied 


by  a  serious  crack  in  an  otherwise  tine 
piece  of  wood. 

It  is  really  not  necessary,  nor  actually 
feasible  for  alto  and  bass  clarinetists  to 
follow  the  practice  of  many  flutists  and 
oboists,  in  keeping  their  Instruments  with 
them  at  all  times  when  out  of  their  re¬ 
spective  cases.  These  lower  voiced  clari¬ 
nets  can  be  seriously  damaged,  easily,  and 


Osvsiepinq  the  Hiqh  Reqitter 

An  inquiry  concerning  the  ever-lmpor- 
tant  problem  of  developing  the  high  reg¬ 
ister  comes  from  J.  W.  D.,  of  Farrell,  Pa. 
Ho  writes,  "How  can  I  develop  the  high 
register  of  my  Jr.  High  School  cornet 
students?*’ 

One  way  of  developing  the  high,  as 
well  as  the  low,  register  is  by  the  prac¬ 
ticing  of  chromatic  scales.  If  done  con¬ 
sistently,  this  helps  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  range.  Both  factors  are  Important. 
I  suggest  the  practicing  of  chromatic 
scales  in  octaves,  eighth  notes  slurred, 
and  at  a  moderate  tempo.  The  top  note 
need  not  be  repeated.  Begin  on  C  below 
the  staff  and  play  up  one  octave  and  back, 
sustaining  the  last  note  for  two  counts. 
Xext  play  from  B  to  B,  B|y  to  Bb,  and  so 
forth,  until  you  have  played  the  low  Ft. 
Then  begin  on  CJ  and  go  up  in  a  similar 
manner  until  O  just  above  the  staff  has 
been  reached.  Begin  each  scale  softly, 
making  a  slight  crescendo,  along  with  a 


slight  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lips  toward  the  center  In  the  ascending 
passages,  and  a  decrescendo,  along  with 
a  slight  relaxing  of  the  lips,  in  the  de¬ 
scending  passages.  When  you  can  do 
this  well  without  undue  strain,  you  are 
ready  to  develop  high  register.  At  this 
point  the  chromatics  may  be  practiced  as 
follows :  Begin  softly  on  second  line  tl ; 
play  up  an  octave,  as  before,  and  sustain 
the  top  O  forte  for  a  few  moments  be¬ 
fore  descending.  When  this  sounds  clear, 
proceed  with  Ab  to  Ab,  and  so  forth,  up 
to  high  C.  Do  not  proceed  to  the  next 
high  note  until  the  preceding  one  can 
be  played  clearly  and  without  undue 
effort.  It  takes  months  and  years  to 
develop  a  good  high  register  and  a  per¬ 
severing  individual  to  keep  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  I  wish  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions :  rest  a  few  moments 
between  each  scale ;  do  not  attempt  to 
play  the  high  notes  when  the  Ups  are 
tired ;  proceed  slowly ;  do  not  practice  the 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  o  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  Craftsmanship! 
In  a  word: 

PERFECTION! 

Expert  repairing  all  makes 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  108  MaftachuteHt  Ava.,  Boston,  Matt. 


>er,  1942 


Oecamber,  1942 
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Just  Publishtd I 
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BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 


These  compositions  have  passed 
the  "acid-test".  They  have  proved 
their  popularity  through  radio 
performances  and  phonograph 
records.  That's  why  no  up-to-date 
library  is  complete  without  these 
brilliant  and  colorful  Paul  Yoder 
band  arrangements.  Add  them  to 
your  library  now. 


k  Nevcf  Arranyameat ...  A  Timmly  Sony ...  A  "Muft"  For  Evtry  tsnd 

HIP  HIP  HOORAY 

With  choral  parts  for  male  and  miied  voices 

(•jclra  choral  porit,  frko  I5<  ooch) 

MANHATTAN  SERENADE 

(Popular  Son9  Edition) 

DAYBREAK 

Based  on  theme  of  "MARDI  GRAS"  from  "Mississippi  Suite" 


^uiick(  SelCiM^  7^au(  ‘Oanei 


Robbiitt  Publicttiont 

DON'T  SIT  UNDER  THE  APPLE  TREE 

THE  HUMMING-BIRD 

ANCHORS  AWEIGH 

MARCHING  ALONG  TOGETHER 

RAIN  MEDLEY 

Rain  •  Singin'  In  The  Rain 
I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows 

GOOD  NIGHT  MEDLEY 

Sleep  -  Good  Night  Sweetheart 

HAWAIIAN  MEDLEY 

My  Little  Grass  Shad  (In  Keale- 
tekua,  Hawaii)  -  Pagan  Love  Song 

SWING  MEDLEY 

Stompin'  At  The  Savoy 
Sing,  Sing,  Sing 

ROMANTIC  RHYTHMS  MEDLEY 
Rose  Room  *-  Sweet  And  Lovely 

Prtcc:  StPitdprd  Band  75c 


Fpitt  PubliCPtlOHM 

OVER  THERE 
K-K-K-KATY 

MY  MARYLAND  < 

PARADE  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 

COLLEGIAN 

MY  BONNIE 

LAND  O'  COnON  MEDLEY 

Hand  Me  Down  My  Walkin'  Cane 

-  Joshua  Fit  De  Battle  Ob  Jericho 

-  Kingdom  Cornin' 

MIlUr  Pnbficationt 

POPULAR  HIT  MEDLEY 

Do  You  Ever  Think  Of  Me 
Whispering 
WALTZ  MEDLEY 

Diane  -  Charmaine 
DOLL  MEDLEY 

Rag  Doll  -  Doll  Dance  - 
Wedding  Of  The  Painted 

Symphonic  Band  $1,t5 

Oivialen 


The 

Doll 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  152  West  52iii  Street,  New  Yort 

C5Z5  Soles  Distributor  for  Robbins  Music  Corporation  •  Leo  Feist.  Inc.  •  Miller  Music.  Inc 


Ftret,  there's  the  usual  difference  In 
care  one  person  will  (ive  an  article  over 
that  riven  by  another.  I  believe  most  of 
your  trouble  ran  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

Second,  if  the  student  will  take  Just  a 
little  time  after  each  rehearsal  or  pro- 
Rram  to  dry  off  the  cork  Joints  and  dry 
out  the  sockets,  he  will  not  only  make  the 
cork  Joints  last  loncer  but  quite  likely 
prevent  the  Instrument  from  cracklnR  m> 
easily. 

Third,  it  Is  Rood  practice  to  use  a  Rood 
Joint  Rrease  on  the  cork  after  cleaninR  it. 
This  keeps  the  cork  soft  and  lively.  Don't 
use  too  much  m  this  will  only  scrape  off 
and  look  sloppy  as  It  may  squeese  out  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Joints. 

Fourth,  when  an  instrument  is  to  be 
stored  for  any  lenRth  of  time,  it  is  very 
important  that  it  is  swabbed  out  well,  the 
Joints  and  tenons  cleaned  and  Rreased  as 
outlined  above  and  then  stored  so  that 
each  Joint  is  separated.  Often  instruments 
are  laid  away  with  moisture  in  the  sockets 
and  after  a  considerable  period  of  time 
the  cork  seems  to  adhere  to  the  socket 
Just  about  as  well  as  It  does  to  the  tenon. 
When  the  Instrument  Is  then  forcibly  sep¬ 
arated,  the  cork  usually  breaks  out. 


Pen  in  Hand 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

to  our  State  to  take  his  first  teachiiiK 
IKNit,  and  seemed  Rreatly  interested.  He 
talked  with  me  after  the  mectinR,  and  I 
Rave  him  samples  of  my  tests,  point-sys¬ 
tem,  and  recommended  various  thinRs  to 
him  to  Improve  his  teachinR.  Philippi  is 
only  28  miles  from  ClarksburR,  and  i 
felt  that  I  was  doinR  a  neiRhborly  favor, 
as  well  as  keepInR  my  oath  as  a  member 
of  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  Sinfonla.  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  Music 
hiducatlon  in  Anterica. 

Perhaps  you  can  imaRine  my  feelinRs 
when  I  discovered  his  article  in  your  maR- 
asine,  but  before  it  was  published,  he  had 
been  drafted  and  was  no  lonRcr  in  the 
State,  so  I  "let  the  matter  slide"  until 
now.  However,  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Kinyon. 
he  did  add  the  idea  of  usinR  a  wall-chart 
to  my  system  of  “10-(0-10".  Should  you 
be  interested,  I  would  be  Rlad  to  write 
in  more  detail  concerninR  my  RradinR  sys¬ 
tem,  toRether  with  a  sample  of  one  of  my 
"standardised"  objective  tests,  method  of 
RradinR,  and  course  of  study  for  Junior 
and  Senior  HiRh  School  Instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  students.  But  the  main  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  claim  authorship  of  the  main 
idea  behind  the  article  published  over  Mr. 
Kinyon's  name  on  paRe  IS  of  the  May. 
1942  Issue  of  'The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN." 
— A.  W.  ShavB,  U.  A.,  Inetrumental  In- 
/itrmefor,  Clarkeburg,  W,  Virginia. 

So  the  whole  matter  Is  now  brouRht  to 
liRht,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  left  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  reader  for  disposal.  My  own 
opinion  Is  that  Mr.  Kinyon  was  and  is 
entirely  innocent  of  any  wronR  intent, 
either  In  thouRht  or  action.  When  a  boy 
or  a  man  receives  instruction  from  any 
teacher,  he  makes  that  newly  acquired 
knoa-ledRe  his  own  and  henceforth  draws 
upon  it  for  his  uses.  That  is  the  way  1 
prefer  to  reRard  Mr.  Kinyon’s  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  oriRinated  with  you. — Ed. 
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Sgnd  Thgm  to  Roi  Elton  Foir,  306  S.  Woboth  Avo.,  Chicago 


An  Inferetting  Letter 

And  now  to  quote— In  part — from  a  let¬ 
ter  Just  received  from  Mr.  M.  I),  (leorge- 
son,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa : 

"Dear  Mr.  Fair : — For  a  long  time  I 
have  known  you  through  your  reputation 
as  a  flutist,  composer  and  writer.  It  Is 
always  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  I  make  use  of  your  methods  and  en¬ 
joy  your  column  in  The  SCHOtll.,  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

"During  the  past  several  years  I  have 
had  such  a  heart-felt  interest  in  the  flute 
that  I  Anally  decided  to  make  one.  Rn- 
closed  you  will  please  find  a  photograph 
of  myself  and  my  now  completed  flute. 

*T  am  a  watchmaker.  Jeweler  and  en- 


Hufitf  M.  D.  Geerqeton,  Det  Moines, 
Iowa. 


graver  but  flutes  have  been  my  hobby 
since  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  I  played  in 
one  of  the  Keith  Vaudeville  Theatres  for 
live  years,  and  was  with  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  over 
three  years. 

"In  making  this  flute  I  have  followed 
the  Instructions  as  offered  in  Dayton  C. 
Miller's  translation  of  The  Flute  and 
Flute  Playing  by  Theobald  Boehm. 

"The  materials  used  were — for  the  most 
part — found  around  my  own  shop.  The 
middle,  and  foot-joints,  are  of  seamless 
brass  tubing  of  S/lOth  of  a  millimeter  in 
thickness  which  were — after  the  Instru¬ 
ment  was  finished — silver  plated.  The 
tone  holes  are  laid  out  according  to 
Boehm's  figures  which  demand  that  they 
be  1/100  m.m.,  and  drawn  from  the  tube. 
The  pad  cups  were  purchased  from  a  ma¬ 
terial  house  as  were  some  of  the  keys. 
The  rods  are  of  stainless  steel,  used  in 
connection  with  monel  tubing.  I  used 
2-5(  die  and  tap  in  making  screws  and 
threads. 

"Some  years  ago,  Emil  Medicus,  an 
artist  flutist  and  former  publisher  of  that 
quaint  little  magasine  called  The  Flutist, 
made  a  report  on  tonal  qualities  of  flutes 
made  of  different  metals.  Gold,  silver, 
brass,  nickel  silver  and  aluminum  were 
used  in  the  scientifically  conducted  exper¬ 


iments.  Note :  Your  columnist  would  like 
to  add  that  he  was  present  at  the  time. 
The  flute  that  won  first  place  in  beautiful 
tone  production  was  the  one  made  of 
aluminum.  Consequently  I  made  my  head-  ■ 
Joint  of  seamless  hard  drawn  aluminum. 

"This  metal  is  easy  to  work  with  so 
far  as  attaining  various  shapes  are  con¬ 
cerned  but  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any 
other  material  to  it.  The  emboucher  plate 
I  made  of  ebony,  lining  the  inside  with 
silver.  The  'blow  hole' — that  part  lined 
with  silver — has  a  7%  taper  and  stands 
32  millimeters  above  the  Inside  center." 
Note:  Mr.  Georgeson  has  not  given  the 
measurements  of  the  "blow  hole”  but  we  | 
should  venture  to  say  that  it  Is  about 
13  m.m.  long  by  10  wide. 

"The  aluminum  head-joint  gives  my  \ 
flute  a  mellow  quality  of  tone  in  the 
lower  register  that  might  compare  to  the 
middle  register  of  the  'cello.  The  upper 
register  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
flutes  I  have  tried  that  have  sterling  sil¬ 
ver  head-joints.  The  Intonation  of  scales 
and  arpeggios  are  all  that  one  might  hope 
for.  The  satisfactory  range  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  extends  from  the  B  below  middle  C 
to  the  second  D  above  the  staff.  | 

"The  flute  is  pitched  at  440-A.  Boehm 
does  not  give  any  dimensions  for  this 
pitch  but  the  tone  hole  centers  can  be 
determined  after  the  Schema  Is  drawn  to 
scale. 

“I  might  add  that  this  flute  is  made  ; 
after  the  pattern  of  the  open  G  sharp 
instrument  but  with  such  mechanism  that 
allows  It  to  be  played  as  a  closed  G  sharp. 
This  of  course  does  away  with  the  extra 
G  sharp  tone  hole,  and  most  authorities 
believe  this  to  be  an  advantage. 

*'I  might  add  that  I  so  enjoyed  the 
hours  and  nights  that  I  spent  on  this 
flute,  and  have  since  experienced  so  much 
pleasure  in  playing  on  it  that  I  feel  highly 
rewarded  for  all  my  efforts.” 

Note :  Thank  you  Mr.  Georgeson  for 
your  very  fine  letter.  Your  columnist  has 
also  made  a  couple  of  flutes,  and  in  fact 
oversees  the  repairing  and  overhauling  of 
them  every  day.  Quite  naturally  then,  he 
is  In  a  position  to  appreciate  the  trials 
and  tribulations,  great  care  and  painstak¬ 
ing  skill  that  went  into  the  construction 
of  your  flute.  Please  accept  our  hearty 
congratulations. 

Flute  It  Lew  in  Pitch 
Question :  I  have  a  fine  Boehm  system 
flute  which  is  made  of  wood.  This  instru¬ 
ment  has  a  beautiful  tone.  Is  most  re¬ 
sponsive,  of  fine  Intonation  and  all  of  that 
but  It  is  flat  in  pitch  with  all  other  in¬ 
struments  with  which  I  have  tried  to  play. 
Would  It  be  possible  to  have  the  pitch 
raised,  and  If  so,  would  it  be  detrimental 
to  tone  and  intonation?  D.  L.  F.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Answer:  Your  flute  was  undoubtedly 
made  when  the  pitch  A  at  4S5  was  in 
vogue.  Just  now  our  new  instruments  are 
made  at  A-440  and  many  of  our  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  are  playing  at  A-442. 
We  would  advise  you  to  send  your  flute 
In  to  the  factory — if  an  American  made 
one — and  ask  that  it  be  shortened — at  the 
head-joint — about  B/32nds  of  an  inch. 
This  will  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the 
Intonation  of  your  Instrument,  and  will 
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higli  exerciMf)  too  Ions  any  one  period ; 
and,  practice  consUtently. 
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TO  ALL  OUR  FRIENDS 


MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 

^  Although  our  skilled  craftsmen  and  machines 
are  busily  engaged  in  war  production,  our  Repair 
Department,  expanded  for  the  purpose,  is  also  , 

busily  engaged  in  keeping  saxophones  and  horns 
in  good  order  for  Martin  dealers  and  Martin  play¬ 
ers.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if  we  can  be  of  service! 


Embeuckur*  Probiwn 

A  qucHtion  Mmllar  to  the  following  wan 
anawered  In  the  November  isau.  of  The 
SCHOOL.  MI’SICIAN,  but  this  Is  different 
enough  to  warrant  a  detailed  answer. 
Don't  many  of  you  find  that  similar  diffi¬ 
culties  bother  you  at  times?  O.  W.,  o/ 
Hcaradalr,  S.  Y.  writes,  "I  have  been 
studying  trumpet  for  four  years.  Re¬ 
cently  I  accidentally  began  holding  the 
trumpet  In  a  new  position.  Instead  of  the 
mouthpiece  being  approximately  centered 
on  my  lips,  I  now  play  with  most  of  the 
mouthpiece  resting  on  my  lower  Up.  The 
upper  edge  resting  entirely  on  the  red 
part  of  the  lip.  With  this  new  position 
I  am  able  to  play  high  notes  much  easier, 
reaching  K  above  high  C  without  much 
Strain. 

"Ify  music  teacher  says  that  my  tone 
is  better  when  I  hold  the  trumpet  in  this 
manner,  but  he  believes  that  If  I  become 
accustomed  to  this  position  I  will  later 
find  that  I  will  lack  endurance  and  will 
i  be  unable  to  play  for  long  periods.  At 
I  present  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  have  been 
out  of  practice  lately.” 

The  changing  of  the  position  of  the 
nu.uthpiece  on  the  lips  is  to  be  avoided 
unless  advised  by  a  competent  teacher. 
You  state  that  your  change  was  acci¬ 
dental,  recent,  that  your  high  notes  are 
produced  much  easier,  and  that  your 
teacher  believes  your  tone  is  better.  As 
your  teacher  mentioned,  I  question  the 
matter  of  your  endurance.  You  are,  of 
course,  playing  on  the  weak  part  of  your 
Up  when  playing  on  the  red  portion.  One, 
as  a  rule,  has  more  strength  and  plays 
with  more  endurance  when  the  mouth¬ 
piece  covers  part  of  the  white  of  both 
Ups.  Had  you  stated,  In  addition  to  the 
Improvement  mentioned,  that  your  endur¬ 
ance  has  improved.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  stick  to  your  present  mouthple<-e 
placement,  being  very  careful  to  place 
the  mouthpiece  on  the  same  place  every 
time  you  play.  Playing  before  a  mirror 
would  help. 

Since  you  state  that  you  have  been  out 
of  practice  lately,  I  suggest  that  you  prac¬ 
tice  consistently,  using  your  present  place¬ 
ment.  Olve  this  a  try  for  a  month  or 
two  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  you 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  as  regards 
tone,  endurance,  range,  slurring,  and 
tongulng,  I  would  stick  to  the  present 
embouchure.  If  you  feel  that  you  have 
not  progressed,  and  the  placement  la  not 
satisfactory,  I  suggest  that  you  use  the 
center  placement. 
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THAN  AMY  RFE9  /  tVtM 
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VOLUME  . . .  I'VE  SAVEO 
MOHE  TMAM  $10 IM  HEED 
EXPEMSE  IM  A  YEAHt 

“My  name  is  Norma  Jean  Giiertonke,  and  1  play 
Saxophone  in  the  Thornton  High  School  Band,  Harvcr, 
Illinois.  Since  1  started  using  the  Luellen  Reed,  nearly 
a  year  ago,  1  have  had  bener  success  with  my  lessons, 
and  the  reed  is  still  as  good  as  when  I  started  using 
it.  I  recommend  the  Luellen  Plastikane  Reed  to  all  my 
fellow  school  musicians." 

Inmnt  playing:  always  ready.  Vill  not  water-soak. 
Brilliant  tone.  ^(^11  outlast  many  cane  reeds,  5  strengths. 

For  Bb  clarinet,  alto  or  tenor  sax.  Each  reed  intCvid- 
ually  tested;  sterilized. 

Buy  From  Your 
Doolor . . . 
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JOHN  LUELLEN 

1 040  WnliMrt  flrMt  Oilsngu 


I  believe  with  all  my  heart  In  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  music  as  a  force  for  nutin- 
talning  our  national  morale,  even  under 
conditions  of  War.  A  nation  that  would 
not  march  to  music,  or  could  not  sing, 
would  be  lacking  a  very  necessary  im¬ 
petus  toward  defense.  Spiritually,  every 
American  needs  the  Inspiration  that  mu¬ 
sic  brings.  Jfary  LotUte  Curtin  Bok, 
Noted  Mueicat  PhUanthrofiet,  Preaidtmt 
of  the  Curtie  Institute  of  Music. 


EUE  RV 


Ml 


CURRanTEED 


Despite  the  present  crisis,  all  elements 
which  constitute  our  dvillsatlon  must 
continue  to  flourish.  I  know  of  no  more 
effective  medium  of  fortifying  our  na¬ 
tional  morale  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
renewed  appreciation  on  the  part  of  our 
citlsens  of  the  value  of  music  In  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  In  my  opinion  now  above  any 
other  time  in  our  nation’s  history,  music 
has  a  definite  function  to  fulfill  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Honorable  Charles  Edison,  Oov- 
emor  of  Xetc  Jersey. 
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Wanted  for  Christmas.  Plenty  of  News  and  Pictures 
for  Oiu  Big  Newsy  January  Issue.  Moil  Early,  Please. 


Volkwein’s 
Wonder  Band  Book' 

by  LharU*  Soutlupell 

I  The  Knormoufl  sales  of  the 

I  “Wonder"  Band  Book  has 

;  justified  this  new  Revised  Rdi* 
i  tion. 

I  CONTENTS: 

The  Wonder  March 
Defiance  March 
The  Flower  Girl  Walla 
.  Director  March 

The  Comforter  March 
Pleasant  Memories  Serenade 
Revelation  March 
The  Financier  March 
Sprinfttime — A  Dance 
The  Invader  March 
Snapdraaon  Overture 
|i  Inspiration  March 

Hail  Columbia 
|>  Red,  White  and  Blue 

I  Yankee  Doodle 

Hail  to  the  Chief 
Dixie 

I  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 

!  John  Brown's  Body 

Marchina  Thronah  Georgia 
Tramp.  Tramp,  Tramp 
'  America— Star  Spanaled  Banner 

Rally  Round  the  Flaa 
.  Just  Before  the  Battle.  Mother 

I  Strictly  Modem  Arranaemenis.  i 
I  Full  Instmmentation.  I 

'  Price  3Sc  per  hook.  i 

Send  for  Complete  Catalog. 

VOLKWEIN  BROS.,  INC. 

Mtuic  Publishers 
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Ditson 

I NSTRUMENTAL 

Albums 

ColUcfions  of  oicoptionol  oicollonco 
for  concorf,  toochin9,  or  rocrootionol 
uso,  compHod  from  cUstic  ond  modorn 
sourcos. 

THE  DITSON  AHUM  OF  VIOUN  SOLOS 

CmipIM  t4iU4  By  N.  CLirFORD  PAGE 
roni«nu:  BarevolU  (OffcobtcA) ;  BeroeuM 

(Godard):  CarttUia  (RalT);  Hungarian  Dance 
(Bratamr);  DCadrlgalo  (BlaonoUl);  Orlaotale 
(Cull;  Balut  d'Anour  (Elcar);  Beranade 
(Drifo);  Bong  of  India  (RlnBky-Kanakofri ; 
8«an  (Balnt-Baant) ;  TrauBaret  •  R  o  a  a  n  c  e 
(Hohuraann) ;  and  seven  limllar  nuaben. 

Priet  fCoaglota  vltli  Ptaa  Am.)  75* 

THE  DITSON  AHUM  OF  CELLO  SOLOS 

CsmsIM  asS  caitsa  hv  N.  CLIFFOSD  FAOC 
Fourteen  beautiful  aoloa  Including:  Ava  Marla 
(Gounod):  Bong  Without  Wordi  (Davldoff); 
Kvening  Prayer  (Relnedie) ;  and  Nina  (F^r* 
goleee). 

PriM  (Ceapleta  with  Piano  Am.)  7S« 

DITSON  EAST  TRIOS 

For  Tu'o  Violins  and  Piano 
CoMfllod  and  Arrantad  by  KARL  RIMLANO 

I>eolgned  Mpeclally  for  athool  ua#  aiMl  group 
wort,  theae  arrangraenta  art  fine  for  adranclng 
lierfaraen  alnre  third  poottlon  U  uaed  eaten- 
aireiy  and  higher  poaltlon  wort  la  indicated  on 
an  optional  baalt  Ktght  nuaben  by  modem 
arKi  claaalcal  r«impofer«. 

Piif#  (CoapMa)  iOe 

THE  DITSON  TRIO  ALIUM 

For  I'iotin,  Cello,  and  Piano 

CwssIM  suS  AmntW  fey  KARL  RI8SLAN0 

A  An.  irpmolrs  of  protrsa  nuabm  snd  (nrorr 
•riMilnni  rram  ouuianillns  dsMlr  ind  SMdmi 
roinpo..ra.  In  two  rolumM. 

SrlM  (CsasM.)  t2.M  Caife  Vsl. 

Published  by 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Theodore  Pretsrr  Co.,  Dulribntors 
1712  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILA..  PA. 
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correct  the  pitch.  We  miicht  add  that  if 
you  do  that,  you  might  move  the  head- 
joint  cork  back  about  l/3!nd  of  an  inch 
from  where  It  ia  or  should  ordinarily  be 
placed.  Also,  avoid  aendlng  your  flute  in 
to  Just  any  ordinary  repair  shop.  To 
shorten  the  head-joint  is  a  job  for  a  mas¬ 
ter  workman. 

E  Flat  Clarinet  Parts 

Question:  Only  recently  I  went  to  a 
band  rehearsal  and  was  all  but  |>etrifled 
when  the  director  handed  me  several  K 
flat  clarinet  parts.  I  told  him  that  I 
didn't  know  how  to  make  such  transposi¬ 
tions  and  he  seemed  surprised.  Is  it  com¬ 
mon  for  flutists  to  be  able  to  transpose 
such  parts  at  sight  and  if  so,  how  is  one 
to  go  about  it? 

Answer:  It  is  not  unusual  to  And  ex- 
l>erlenced  “band  flutists"  who  can  trans- 
|K>se  such  parts.  In  fact  many  of  them 
would  just  as  soon  play  off  an  E  flat 
clarinet  part  as  off  the  regular  C  flute 
l>art.  The  easiest  method  of  such  trans¬ 
position  is  to  read  the  clarinet  part  In 
the  Bass  clef,  and  change  to  key  signa¬ 
ture  to  read  a  step  and  a  half  higher. 
Kor  instance,  if  the  part  is  written  in  C, 
the  signature  would  be  changed  to  K  flat. 
If  In  D,  to  K,  etc. 

Open  or  Cloisd  G  sharp 

Question :  I  am  about  to  buy  a  flute 
for  my  son  who  has  not  yet  started  his 
lessons.  His  Instructor  (to  be)  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  I  buy  an  open  O  shari) 
but  all  others  to  whom  I  have  talked  have 
Insisted  that  he  should  have  the  closed 
sharp.  Your  advice  has  been  followed  by 
several  of  our  friends  who  have  told  me 
that  It  has  always  been  "tops".  Please 
come  to  my  rescue.  C.  J.,  New  Orleans, 
I.«. 

Answer;  Many  years  ago  the  tSerman 
School  of  Flute  Playing  was  dominant 
the  world  over.  This  school  advocated  the 
open  O  sharp  almost  exclusively.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  or  so,  the  French 
School  has  captivated  nearly  all  the  flne 
lioslttons,  the  world  over.  This  school 
advocates  the  use  of  the  closed  O  sharp. 
A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  best  known 
flute  makers  sent  out  a  series  of  post¬ 
cards  as  a  means  of  determining  the  pro¬ 
ratio  of  open  and  closed  O  sharp  flutes  In 
use.  The  result  was  surprising  In  that  It 
showed  the  closed  ft  sharp  to  be  In  the 
lead  by  (54  to  1.  There  have  been  many 
flne  artists  who  used  the  open  O  sharit 
but  evidently  many  many  more  who  have 
used  the  closed.  Pefsonally,  I  should 
never  advise  the  use  of  the  open  to  a  be¬ 
ginning  student.  Reasons ;  He  can  play 
just  as  well  on  the  closed.  If  ever  he  has 
to  borrow  or  rent  a  flute  the  chances  are 
about  64  to  1  in  favor  of  finding  a  closed 
Oi.  If  ever  this  same  student  wishes  to 
play  the  clarinet,  oboe  or  the  saxophone 
he  would  be  greatly  handicapped  because 
of  being  accustomed  to  the  open  Cl  sharp. 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  argument 
In  favor  of  the  o|)en  <I  sharp  even  though 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  flute  technicians  claim  a  better  scale 
(In  part)  because  of  dls|>enslng  with  the 
extra  tone  hole  as  is  done  by  building  a 
flute  with  the  open  O  sharp.  Their  claims 
are  about  90*5:  theory  that  does  not  prove 
their  point. 

MalsrisI  (or  Advsncsd  Student 

Question ;  Although  I  am  a  violinist 
and  know  little  about  the  flute,  my  posi¬ 
tion  requires  that  I  instruct  our  flutists 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Through  the 
aid  of  your  unique  and  easy  understand¬ 
able  methods  and  other  studies  you  have 
recommended,  I  have  succeeded  In  ad¬ 
vancing  one  student  to  the  place  where 


she  Is  truly  a  flne  flutist.  Just  now  I 
am  in  need  of  studies  for  her.  I  should 
like  to  And  some  that  are  Interesting  in 
their  presentation  of  both  technical  and 
rhythmical  dlfllcultiea.  What  would  you 
recommend?  W.  T.,  8t.  Joe,  Mo. 

Answer:  Thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  writing  me  as  you  have.  The  Modern 
Flutist  containing  eight  Etudes  by 
Ikmjon  and  thirty  Caprices  by  Karg- 
Elert  will,  I  believe,  meet  your  require¬ 
ments. 


How  We  Book  Music 
Through  the  School 
Cedendor 

(Coslinsrd  from  Page  9) 
reports  to  his  usual  class  where  a 
review  lesson  Is  In  progress.  On  page 
9  are  examples  of  my  schedule  and 
an  Instrumental  music  students  sched¬ 
ule  showing  the  activity  periods, 
which  are  marked  with  an  (*)  as¬ 
terisk. 

Our  Junior  high  school  music 
department  is  primarily  a  preparatory 
course  for  the  senior  high  school 
department.  We  stress  particularly 
the  development  of  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fundamentals  and  rudiments, 
proper  embouchure  and  tone  produc¬ 
tion,  rhythm,  dynamic  control,  articu¬ 
lation.  proper  phrasing,  intonation, 
and  expression.  However,  our  Junior 
high  band  and  orchestra  performs 
consistently  in  assemblies,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  meetings,  football 
and  basketball  games,  parades,  and 
other  civic  activities.  Our  Brass  Quar¬ 
tets  and  Woodwind  Ensembles  are 
trequently  called  upon  for  entertain¬ 
ment  in  assemblies,  church  services, 
and  other  social  functions.  The  re¬ 
sults  from  our  system  can  best  be 
shown  by  the  type  of  music  performed 
by  our  organization.  Our  Junior  high 
band  has  a  fairly  well  balanced  instru¬ 
mentation  of  105  pieces,  performing 
music  on  the  level  of  “Cabins"  by 
Gillette.  “On  Wisconsin”  March  by 
W.  T.  Purdy,  “Connecticut  March"  by 
W.  Nassann,  etc.  The  orchestra  has 
an  instrumentation  of  36  pieces  using 
Rubank  Symphouette  Orchestra  Folio. 
Vol.  I,  arranged  by  E.  Delamater  and 
Volkwein’s  Program  Series  Vol.  I  for 
Rand  and  Orchestra  by  L.  J.  Dippolito 
and  K.  E.  Thompson. 

The  directors  of  our  department 
recognize  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
'  interest  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Principals.  Their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  value  of  public  school 
music,  their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  the  matter  of  satisfactory  schedul¬ 
ing  and  provision  of  rehearsal  rooms, 
and  their  tireless  efforts  to  secure 
adequate  appropriations  from  the 
Board  of  Education  for  instruments 
and  music  library,  are  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  these  results  have  been  obtained. 
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JIuL  Sand,  ObdudanAl 
^&UUL6pondanctL  Clink, 

By  C.  W.  Coons,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 

Public  School  System,  Hoopeston,  III. 


S<i  you  are  having  ‘fund-trouble !” 
That’s  a  common  problem  of  Inetru- 
iiiental  music  departments.  You  can’t  do 
much  about  It  this  year,  probably,  but 
this  is  a  good  time  to  get  to  work  on 
the  appropriation  for  next  year.  It  will 
take  publicity  of  the  most  subtle  kind  as 
well  as  the  most  blatant  to  get  your  Ideas 
across  to  the  public  and  to  the  school 
board.  And  speaking  of  this  latter  group 
of  men.  they,  contrary  to  most  evidences, 
are  not  "jist  nachully  eussid,”  they  sim¬ 
ply  are  not  aware  of  the  problem  in¬ 
volved.  If  they  stay  in  this  condition,  it’s 
your  fault.  You’ve  got  to  sell  the  |K>si- 
lion  of  your  department. 

You  have  to  show  the  general  public 
and  them  that  your  work  in  the  school 
is  no  longer  just  an  extra-curricular 
‘grill,”  It  is  a  full-fledged  class  or  set  of 
classes  that  teach  not  only  music  and  its 
related  arts,  but  also  give  the  student  a 
practical  application  of  civics,  physics, 
mathematics,  history  and  Kngllsh.*  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  results  of  the  class  or 
classes  you  are  teaching  are  of  Immedi¬ 
ate  use ;  the  student  does  not  have  to 
cram  a  lot  of  imtentially  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  into  his  head  with  the  hope  he  will 
some  day  need  some  of  it.  The  band  and 
orchestra  are  or  should  be  In  constant 
use  by  the  school  and  the  community : 
games,  assembly  programs,  broadcasts, 
parades  (especially,  in  the  present  na¬ 
tional  crisis),  special  ceremonies,  etc.,  all 
call  on  the  Instrumental  groups  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  success. 


*If  you  have  to  prove  this  statement, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  answers ;  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  civics  class  learning  is  the 
give-and-take  communal  effort  of  the  all- 
for-one-and-one-for-all  technique  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  instrumental  group ;  un¬ 
derstanding  the  physics  of  sound  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  good  intonation ; 
understanding  musical  time  means  under¬ 
standing  fractions ;  almost  every  musical 
composition  is  an  expression  of  a  his¬ 
torical  situation :  nowhere  does  descrip¬ 
tive  Rnglish  get  such  a  work-out  as  in 
the  discussion  of  the  music  and  special 
effects  desired  while  preparing  a  compo¬ 
sition. 

All  this  is  flue  and  very  much  to  be 
desired.  But  when  you  have  spent  all 
your  practice  times  preparing  for  these 
several  appearances  (my  own  band,  for 
example,  has  appeared  over  20  times  in 
the  first  3  months  of  school — each  of  these 
appearances  requiring  the  preparation  of 
some  special  music  and  the  marching 
dates  requiring  special  preparation  for 
fleld  and  street  formations ;  I  am  sure 
you  have  had  a  comparable  experience 
with  your  own  band)  and  have  used  up 
your  funds  to  get  music  and  repairs  in 
order  to  do  these  things,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  your  school  suggests  (with  or 
without  gentleness)  that  you  ought  to  give 
some  concerts  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  music  you  have  used  or  will  be 
using. 

Struck  by  the  injustice  of  it  all,  you 
begin  to  see  red.  If  you  do  the  things 
you  are  asked  to  do  you  have  no  time  to 
make  money  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 


department ;  if  you  doirt  do  the  things  \ 
asked  of  you,  you‘ll  never  get  any  kind  , 
of  an  appropriation  for  your  department !  i 
The  school  is  judged  to  a  great  extent  by  j 
the  public  showing  your  department  I 
makes,  yet  it  gets  less  money  to  operate  , 
on  than  almost  any  other ;  you  have,  prob-  i 
ably  more  students  in  your  department  ! 
than  in  any  other  one  with  the  exception  • 
of  the  Kngllsh  department,  still  the  per 
capita  appropriation  is  far  too  low  to  ' 
r.llow  it  to  function  properly.  Does  the  ^ 
chemistry  department  have  to  go  out  and 
raise  money  for  its  supplies?  Are  the 
<'hemistry  students  required  to  individ-  | 
ually  put  from  350  up  to  3160  in  e<iuip-  I 
ment  before  they  can  even  start  to  take  | 
the  course?  You  want  to  froth  at  the 
mouth — but  showing  the  actual  situation 
to  the  men  who  make  your  appropriation 
will  do  more  good. 

Show  them  that  you  are  a  service  or¬ 
ganisation  that  can  appear  independently 
but  is  more  often  used  by  the  athletic  and 
dramatic  departments  of  the  school  and 
by  the  churches,  service  clubs,  etc.,  of  the 
community  as  aids  to  their  own  projects. 
Very  few  such  organisations  from  the 
time  of  “Papa”  Haydn’s  small  symphony 
at  Farara  down  to  the  present  small 
school  band  have  been  able  to  support 
themselves  if  they  were  doing  an  honest 
piece  of  artistic  service. 

If  your  instrumental  organisation  is  to 
be  worth  having  in  the  school,  you  should 
not  have  to  do  a  half-way  joh  with  the 
youngsters  you  are  teaching.  'This  half¬ 
way  job  may  result  from  having  insufli- 
cient  equipment  to  work  with,  or  It  may 
result  from  having  to  perform  concerts 
without  adequate  preparation  because  you 
just  have  to  put  the  concerts  on  In  order 
to  make  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  have  to  play  for  all  the  functions  of 
every  other  organisation  in  the  school 
or  the  community.  (No  band  or  orches¬ 
tra  director  in  his  right  mind  would  object 
to  playing  for  these  functions,  but  did  you 
ever  try  to  get  these  organisations  to  help 
your  department  by  buying  It  some  music 
out  of  the  money  you  have  assisted  them 
in  taking  it  at  the  gate?)  It  is  ridiculous 
to  try  to  support  a  band  by  playing  con¬ 
certs  unless  you  do  nothing  else  but  pre¬ 
pare  for  these  concerts  and  have  them 
often. 

Point  out  these  salient  facts  to  your 
school  board  and  have  your  band  mothers 
club  and  the  P.  T.  A.  get  in  behind  the 
movement  to  raise  your  appropriation. 
Remember  your  department  has  a  dual 
purpose  In  the  school  system ;  yours  is 
a  teaching  factor  that  puts  to  work  the 
principles  learned  in  other  courses  as  well 
as  the  ones  you  yourself  teach ;  and  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  of 
junction  between  the  school  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  school  board  certainly  would 
not  knowingly  choke  the  activities  of  such 
a  department  by  leaving  it  under-equipped. 


The  nation  that  can  sing  and  make  a 
joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  has  the  spirit 
of  victory  in  its  heart.  William  Allen 
White,  Eminent  Publicist  and  Journalist. 


Next  Month 


A  big  News  Section,  with  plenty  of  Pic¬ 
tures,  News  of  s<-hool  bands,  orchestras, 
school  musicians  and  directors  every¬ 
where.  Don’t  miss  being  a  part  of  this 
chatty  January  .News  Section.  Send 
in  your  news  now. 

The  "Course  in  Modern  Knibelllshinent 
for  School  Dance  Bands”  by  Norbert  J. 
Beihoff  will  be  resumed  in  the  January 
issue.  The  now  famous  “French  Horn" 
Column  by  Phillip  W.  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  will 
continue  from  where  this  popular  writer 
left  oft  in  November.  A  surprise  new  fea¬ 
ture  on  Baton  Twirling  wl’.l  begin.  We’re 
planning  a  wonderful  January  Issue. 


Back  Issues 

Pieaie  note  the  following  prieet  for 
beck  itiuet  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  If  ordered  by  meil,  3c  eddi- 
tionel  for  postage  must  be  added  to 
the  price  of  each  megaxine.  If  beck 
copies  ordered  ere  no  longer  evailebla 
your  money  will  be  prompAy  refunded. 

Current  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 
ittuet  . 15c  per  copy 

luues  more  than  three 
months  old,  end  net 
morn  then  nine . 25c  per  copy 

All  iuuei  more  than  10 

months  in  arrears . 50c  per  copy 

Cash  nist  KtmpB)  ordir. 
iKtoik  postap. 


TWO 

OUTSTANDING  NEW  NUMBERS  1 

for  Cornet  by 

CARL  O.  AMERIN6ER 

ARTIST’S  LIFE.  Concert  Polka . 

.  JS 

TWO 

ARTISTS.  Cornet  Duo . 

both  with  piano  ecc. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  EDITIONS 
Box  tS,  Birmingham,  Michigan 

.I.2S 

^ - PANELLA  MARCHES - - 

j  Solid,  Snappy.  Melodious,  WeH-Arranged  j 
(  On  the  Squiga  American  Red  Cross  { 

1  Mothers  ef  Democracy  Uaivsrsity  of  Dayton  ] 
'  Our  Fighting  Men  The  Fex  I 

i  U.  S.  A.  Natioiial  Flag  ef  Freedom  ] 

C  Viemieee  March  I 

/  Band  TSc 

\  FRANK  A.  PANELLA,  Puh.,  Craften,  Pa. 


J 


Get  These  Patriotic  Numberg 


“AMERICA  MARCHES  ON" 
and  "UNITED  NAHONS" 


"Srenberi,  jour  •Urrlne.  rotnut  muile  !•  the  b«t 
•BMiui  ell  petrloUe  number*,"  tafi  La*  Anielet 
Public  Bctioob. 


WRITE  TODAVI 


Monarch  Mucic  Publithinc  Co. 

Bee  414— Nwth  HalWwese,  CaL 


DIRBCTOKS  I 
Ret  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Catilet— 
"•HARPS  sag  FLATS" 

Ns  profTia  enaplete  wlUieot  an*  ar  tee  *r  Mr. 
Agard’i  faaao*  aeraHr  eoaibera.  Uniqu*  hamanla*. 
noral  aound  affaata,  aaaaiJy  Idee*.  Try  “STEP 
AHKAD,"  Mr.  Alferd’a  laat  arraniamant,  yau‘11 
want  IL  “THZ  WEDDING  OP  HEINIE  * 
KATHBINA.”  "NERO."  "HUNOBT  PITE”  RETB. 
and  "rU.  BE  BEEDT  TOD.”  a  eamady  nunbar 
daalfnad  te  gat  the  bend  aff  stag*.  Many  atbar* 
tnaiudad.  Band  for  FREE  espy  tadayl 
HAWT  1.  >U0W  3Tiroi03.  Wi  H.  300  3L  CMM|i.  W 
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VIOLIN  SHOULDER  REST 

Patented 

^fUnfr  ELKHaRT.  INDIANa 


M  Fiai  VALVE  AND  All 
IV  K  W  TROMEONE  V  I  L 

“Mm  k»§  Hmying  Emtimr” 

Say  famoui  artiits  Herbert  L. 
L'Urkc,  the  latr  Arthur  Pryor 
and  many  otbrr<i. 

#t'a  Nmtm  I  Quick,  Dmpmncimhim, 
Surm-Acling. 

CIMERA’S  nr 
OIL 

DereJopod  by  Jerry  Cimera, 
America*!  foremoat  trombone 
•oloiit  and  teacher. 

If  your  muiic  store  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to 
CIMCIIA-LCSLIC  a  COARPANV 
■19  Hmim  Ava.  •  Oak  Park,  IH. 


Indlildyal  School  Festlials 

2800  Titiai  of  Gradad 
Band  —  Orckattra  —  Choral 
Matarials 

Tha  raMilt  of  a  2>yaar  tfudy 
by  Sfata  Commiftaat 
3Sc  postpaid 

Niw  York  Stm  School  Misk  AssodRioi 

100  S.  4th  Ava.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


"Modem  Embellishment" 

Laam  Improvlatnc  la  Juat  a  taw  waaka  of 
study.  Ouarantaad  deflnita  rulas.  tl.tt 
poatpald. 

“Course  in  Modem  Arranging" 

Couraa  la  danea  and  amall  orchaatra  ar- 
ranalna  atartlna  from  alamantary  harmony, 
nuarantaad:  $6  poatpald.  Band  Ito  for 
aampla  laaaon. 

“Orchestration  Chart" 

Complata  raaca,  transposition,  pitch,  aup- 
aaatlona  for  all  Instruments.  Price  tOc. 

BRIHOrP  MUSIC  CO. 

BBM  W,  North  Ava.,  MUsnMskea.  WIseoaata 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  * 
Stamps  * 


(D/uim,  SaatA, 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 

AddroM  qaortioat  to  Tha  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  230  N.  Mich.  Av*,.  Ctdcaso 


It  is  the  ruatom  of  drum  teachers  to 
instruct  their  students  that  all  rolls  re- 
aardlaas  of  length  are  made  up  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  strokes.  Some  teachers 
treat  all  rolls  with  the  exception  of  the 
lonq  roll  as  stroke  rolls,  and  It  is  stroke 
rolls  speciflcally  that  we  shall  discuss  In 
this  Issue. 

First,  exact  notation  as  in  Kx.  I  indi¬ 
cates  that  thirty-second  notes  are  to  be 
played,  as  la  the  case  of  all  notated  rolls 
shown  from  Kx.  I  to  Kx.  VI.  AH  scree, 
however,  that  the  thirty-aecond  note  sys¬ 
tem  of  notatinc  rolls  Is  custom,  and  that 
rolls  can  be  written  more  accurately  by 
fflvinir  the  note  value  to  be  played,  with 
trill  Instructions  above,  as  In  Kx.  la.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  latter  system  should 
be  used,  but  merely  use  It  as  an  example. 

The  system  of  teaching  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  Btrokfcs  in  all  rolla  Is  thoroughly 
satisfactory  if  the  teacher  uses  such  a 
system  purely  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
developing  satisfactory  technique  in  the 
student,  and  Anally  Is  sure  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  understands  what  he  Is  about.  Kx- 
ample  I  shows  a  whole  note  roll  tied  to 
a  single  tap  In  the  next  bar.  The  three 
Aags  Indicate  thirty-two  thirty-second 
notes,  with  the  single  tap,  adding  one  for 
a  total  of  thirty-three  tape.  At  a  com¬ 
fortable  tempo  It  Is  quite  easy  to  play 
eight  taps  to  a  beat,  and  thus  play  exactly 
what  Is  Indicated.  For  Instructional  pur¬ 
poses  such  a  system  is  Ane.  However,  It 
is  obvious  that  the  tempo  will  govern. 
At  a  very  fast  tempo,  all  the  taps  can 
not  be  crowded  in,  and  at  a  very  slow 
tempo,  the  eight  taps  to  a  beat  are  too 
"open”  and  wide. 

Kxample  II,  a  dotted  quarter  roll, 
would  indicate  twelve  thirty-second  notes, 
tied  to  a  single  tap  for  a  total  of  thirteen 
tape.  In  many  rudimental  solos  the  Ag- 
ure  15  is  placed  over  this  dotted  quarter 
roll.  If  the  rofl  Is  to  be  played  as  a 
stroke  roll,  thirteen  and  NOT  Afteen 
strokes  are  played.  To  play  Afteen  one 
must  anticipate  the  roll,  resulting  in  in¬ 
correct  Interpretation  (unless  desired,  and 
used  as  a  milltar>’  e^ect).  Here  again 


tempo  is  the  governing  factor.  At  one 
tempo  only  does  thirteen  strokes  "At  like 
a  glove".  More  or  leas  may  be  required 
depending  on  the  speed  of  the  tempo. 

Kx.  IV,  a  quarter  note  roll,  IndlcatfK 
eight  thirty-second  notes,  with  the  tie- 
over  to  the  single  tap  completing  a  nine 
stroke  roll.  Here  It  will  be  found  that 
usually  an  actual  nine  stroke  roll  can  be 
played  unless  the  tempo  Is  extremely  fast 
or  extremely  slow,  as  we  are  now  ap¬ 
proaching  stroke  rolls  in  their  true  mean¬ 
ing. 

Kxamples  V,  Va  and  VI  show  the  Ave 
stroke  roll  (or  seven  strokes  In  some  In¬ 
stances),  and  here  is  where  stroke  rolls 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  are  indi¬ 
cated. 

Stroke  rolls  are  short  rolls  peculiar  to 
the  snare  drum,  and  are  used  chleAy  as 
"trimmings"  between  beats.  These  abort 
rolls  are  "drummlatlc"  in  character,  and 
are  not  easy  to  play.  The  important  stroke 
rolls  are  the  Ave,  seven  and  nine  stroke 
rolls,  with  all  rolls  of  greater  length  con¬ 
ceived  and  played  as  long  rolls.  For  many 
years  most  teachers  did  not  teach  any 
stroke  rolls  above  the  nine  stroke,  treat¬ 
ing  all  rolls  of  greater  length  as  long 
rolls.  Even  now,  when  rolls  are  taught 
as  Ave,  seven,  nine,  eleven,  thirteen,  Af¬ 
teen  and  seventeen  stroke  rolls,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  drummer  seldom  treats  rolls 
above  the  nine  as  stroke  rolls  unless  he 
Is  doing  exhibition  rudimental  work 
where  he  can  set  his  own  tempo. 

To  Illustrate  further,  let  us  take  Ex.  I 
as  the  indicated  notation.  Perhaps  the 
tempo  beaten  will  allow  thirty-second 
notes,  but  it  can  conceivably  be  so  slow 
that  twice  that  number  may  be  required 
to  produce  a  nice  closed  roll.  Again  the 
tempo  may  be  so  rapid  that  only  half 
the  indicated  number  of  strokes  can  be 
played  or  worse  yet,  it  may  be  an 
"awkward"  tempo,  where  only  three- 
quarters  or  one  and  one-half  of  the  re¬ 
quired  number  are  played. 

This  applies  In  all  cases  except  In  the 
case  of  the  Aves  or  sevens,  for  nesu’ly 
always,  when  correctly  scored,  these 
short  rolls  At  between  pulses. 
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DALBEY 

OILS 

For  SlUto*  mnd  Valvoa 

P«rf*ct  lubrication  ior 
■lidos  and  ▼alvos. 
Long  lasting;  smootb 
as  TslTot;  will  not 
gunv  prsTsnts  corro¬ 
sion  and  wsar. 

Sold  ot  AU  Mutie 
Stores 


25c 


AMRAWCO 

Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage  — 

Balll  fna  thatM  hud  pMtad  hIdM— 
■••cliUj  ttr  Mtn  toaghiMM 

and  llralliiM*  —  Aanwc*  Dnuhaad* 
fit*  rm  Mr*  bun  if  paak  piajrtnf 
ptrfaraaoep  Hiat'a  whr  raw  actwol 
aawallr  aaaaa  aanpr  wbu  tbar  aaa 
tha  llBaat  —  u  Aiaraweo  Draabaad. 
Aak  jtm  daalw  abaut  tba  Aarawa 
taonaar  Orada  far  Bcbaata — U  ba  aw- 
aa  aopplj  rw.  wriu  u  far  tba  Maa 
af  row  naaraat  Aarawea  Daplar. 


American  Rawhide  Mfc  Co. 

1I0S  Nortk  IroNch  St  Cliicoqo. 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 

All-Weether  Leote  Leef 
Bind  Music  Polio.  Ns- 
Uonelly  Dopular.  endorsed 
bv  leedlng  bsndmasters  In 
United  8taUs  and  Canada. 
Made  In  five  colors:  black, 
dark  red.  narjr  blue,  ollre 
drab  and  maroon.  Our 
new  IM2  *‘Sitner  Service’* 
folio  now  ready  for  delivery 
In  black  and  dark  red  finish  Is  very  durable.  Best 
ne  ever  made.  Ask  your  dealer  or  wrlU  us. 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

S3  8.  River  8t..  Aarom.  III..  IT.  8.  A. 


VanderCook  School 

of  Music 

Offering  residence  and  correspondence 
study  of  practical  courses  for  Choral, 
Orchestra  and  Band  Directors,  Teachers 
and  Supervisors  leading  to  Bachelor 
and  Master  degrees.  Nationally  known 
faculty. 

Address  Secretary  for  complete 
information. 


1655  Waikington  Blvd. 


Chicago,  III. 


CLARKE'S  METHOD  FOR 

TROMBONE 

TwtbM  bw  tP  phw  TrMPbwa 

Mmdty 

FwplibM  a  DpSaltP  Plw  fw 
SyitpaaUt  Prwtlw 

Sent  POOTPAID  for  Sa.SO 

Pub.  by  ERNEST  CLARKE 

117  Eotl  Mik  81.,  NEW  YOU 


I  The  ultimate  soul  of  the  drummer  | 
xhould  be  a  smooth,  line,  Iona  roll,  not  i 
de|>endent  U|K>n  a  definite  number  of  ; 

I  Htrokes  In  a  definite  length  of  time.  All 
drum  students  should  learn  and  be  able 
to  play  all  the  stroke  rolls  (even  the  sixes, 
eights  and  tens)  for  it  is  splendid  prac¬ 
tice,  and  part  of  the  fun  of  learning  to  ' 
play,  and  helps  a  great  deal  to  develop 
the  fine  long  roll  mentioned  above,  but  I 
do  say  that  the  student  should  be  given 
a  thorough  explanation  of  the  situation, 
i  for  many  are  led  to  believe  that  all  rolls 
!  are  of  a  certain  number  of  strokes,  and 
I  s|>end  ho|>eless  hours  trying  to  play  them 
as  such. 

The  rudlmental  ex|>ert  can  play  drum 
solos  that  are  marvels  of  mechanical  pre- 
I  ciston,  but  he  Is  not  coni-erned  with  the 
I  sudden  and  violent  temiHj  changes  that 
confront  the  drummer  In  the  concert  band 
I  «>r  orchestra. 

To  be  sure,  the  crack  rudlmental  drum-  i 
mer  usually  understands  these  things, 
and  automatically  adjusts  himself  to  en-  | 
semble  work,  and  Is  a  better  player  for  I 
his  long  hours  of  |>erfecllng  his  technique,  i 
Too  often,  however,  this  same  rudlmental 
expert  will  fail  to  explain  these  things  to 
his  students,  and  they  try  to  do  It  "right”  | 
and  nearly  break  their  wrists  trying  to 
:  do  so. 

In  all  Instances,  where  rolls  are  indl-  1 
cated,  practice  the  exercise  at  several  j 
tem|K>s,  not  just  at  the  one  comfortable  i 
temiK*  where  thlrty-swond  note  valuation 
fits  easily.  i 

I  "  I 

Traveling  Entemble  (Jset 
30  Ancient  Intlruments 

I  The  Parkinson  Musical  Knsembles.  Le 
’  Mars,  Iowa,  have  achieved  remarkable 
I  success  In  the  middle  west  during  the  past  t 
I  ten  years.  Assembly  programs  are  given  . 
j  before  schools  and  colleges  during  ati  8 
month  annual  tour  of  12  states. 

An  educational  feature  Includes  a  dis¬ 
play  of  ancient  musical  Instruments  which 
shows  the  development  or  "evolution”  of 
the  particular  Instruments  of  the  group.  | 
The  ancient  Instruments  are  kept  In  con¬ 
dition  so  as  to  be  played  In  the  program, 
too.  About  30  such  Instruments  are  used 
by  each  ensemble.  These  come  from  the  ^ 
famous  Parkinson  family  collection  of  , 
over  600  ancient  Instruments  fmm  all  j 
parts  of  the  world. 

Gets  the  Right  Dope 

Dclmita,  Texas — Mrs.  H.  H.  Wittenburg 
is  teaching  Public  School  Music  for  the 
first  time  this  year  In  the  San  Isidro 
School.  In  seeking  information  as  to 
helpful  music  magariues,  Mrs.  Witten¬ 
burg  writes  us  that  'The  Sf  HOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  was  r€K"ommended  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Page,  an  lnstru<'tor  of  the  University  of  i 
Colorado. 

Renews  Music  Interest 

Tunipa,  Florida — Sara  Tyler  Webb, 
progressive  band  and  orchestra  instructor 
of  the  Jefferson  High  School,  Is  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  work  this  Fall  with  renewed  In-  i 
terest  and  will  take  active  part  In  the 
"More  Music"  alms  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Concerts  and  parades  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  interest  of  Bond  Sales  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  community’s  | 
morale. 

IW.  Lavoy  Whitworth  Is  now  located  in 
Madlll,  Oklahoma.  Hla  former  place  of 
residence  was  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 


ASnsrs'csoKf  CNIRON  RAOVIH  dmautv 


3S  vtM  fiiwvucirr  NUNKH* 

OR  9T1WM0TH 

hey' re  the  keenest  sounding 
reeds  you've  ever  heard,"  say 
musicians. 

Why  not  use  them  together 
with  SOUND  WAVE  mouth- 
pieces.  YouTl  he  amazed  at  the 
playing  results. 

Ask  your  dealer. 

H.  CkIrM  Cr.  Im..  IkM  SraeSvak.  Nnr  Vwk  City 


Get  This  New 
Combination 

Fountain  Pen-Pencil 

Without 

Money 

Th«  old-fashioned  pencil  box  hat  gone 
modem.  Here  it  is,  automatic  pencil  and 
telf-fiUing  fountain  pen,  all  in  ona  beautiful, 
gold-mounted  writing  initrumeot  in  lilk-hat 
brilliancy,  a  thrill  to  uaa.  Holds  larga  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink,  warranted  leak-proof.  Tha  auto¬ 
matic  pencil  expeli  and  repels  the  lead;  has 
extra  lead  chamber  and  eraser;  gold  clip. 
Imagine  vour  iewder’i  price  for  this  eUgant 
pen-penciL  Yet  it'a  yours  absolutely  free 
tor  tending  in  2  one-year  eubacriptioia  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  at  $1  each. 
This  offer  food  in  U.  S.  only.  Write  or 
print  tubicnbera'  namci  and  mail  addresses 
plainly  and  send  with  82,  money  order  or 
check  (add  Sc  for  exchange  to  penonal 
check)  to  'The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
Publishing  Company,  230  North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IllinoU. 


Sanaoiional  •FL'HS+f  PRtVItW 
Issue  No  7  of  the  Orsatsst  •fsaturs 
Attractions  rn  khdern  Music  — 


Ov«r  0000  coptes  atreody  sent  Nothmq 
•IM  lik«  li!  your  copy  wh«lt  it'% 

,  FR€CTruiiD^o8if»9  Chorf  if  you  ««nd 
mis  month  ^mehe!  tmrm  nom  f 

unrr€DRRrisTS‘scH00L«fmu5ic  L 

music  •uii.Dimo 

^HILdlD€LPHlA  -  .  •  PA. 


BANDMASTERS 

A  New  Concert  March 
"Imperial  Pageant” 

Easy  mouih  for  the  srersaa.  and  food  anough  for  tha 
beat.  Wiittan  and  arranged  by  a  practical  band  man. 
Prtca  full  band  Including  conductnra  acore. 

C  fluta,  alto  and  baaa  clarInM  pang . tl.OO 

Harry  MaOaeae,  210  Pise  St.  Sylaaanea.  Alabama 
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School  TftuAjic,  in.  ficoiaw 

John  P.  Hconilton 


Orch«ttr« 

"Toccata"  by  CSiroUtiTHt  Prewcobaldl ; 
frM*ly  tranm-rlbed  for  orchestra  by  Hans 
KIndler. 

Krearobaldi  was  a  dintlnKUished  Italian 
sInKer  and  omanlHt  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  KIndler’a  free  tranwrtption  for 
a  very  full  brasH,  wr>od,  and  strinn  choir 
certainly  adds  tonal  nuances  that  were 
never  heard  by  the  com|K>ser.  However, 
total  result  is  quite  worthwhile. 

( tpens  with  a  slow  movement  employ* 
Inic  full  orchestra.  This  is  followed  by  an 
allearo  in  free  I'anonic  form.  The  devel¬ 
opment  section  of  this  movement  Is  a 
melodic  variation  of  the  simple  harmonic 
pattern.  The  llrst  theme  returns  for  fur¬ 
ther  development  and  is  attain  followed 
by  the  theme  of  the  canon,  but  this  time 
In  harmonic  form,  as  an  enlartted  coda 
section. 

A  very  fine  selection  for  serious  achtsil 
Iterformers.  Violins  use  up|»er  positions 
(option,  8  lower),  ranites  of  other  Instru¬ 
ments  easy.  Home  rhythmic  difficulty  may 
l>e  encountered,  fubliahcd  by  Mills  Music, 
Inc.,  N.  y.  Price,  full  orchestra,  I*. 40. 

"My  Oics  V.  ft.  A.”,  by  Frank  West- 
phal.  A  dandy  song  for  school  use.  May 
t>e  us*hJ  alone  or  In  ronjum-tlon  with  tre- 


Mr,  Hamilton  ia  Diractor  of  Orckattra 
and  Sympkonic  Ckoir  at  tka  Tkao- 
dora  Rooaavalt  Hi9k  S  c  k  o  o  I  in 
Ckica90. 


ble,  male,  nr  mixed  chorus.  Band  ar- 
rangement  by  Paul  Yoder,  orchestration 
by  Olenn  Welty  and  choral  parts  by 
Wayne  Howorth.  Published  by  Gamble 
Hinged  Music  Co.,  Chicago. 
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"Robbins  Choral  Collection  of  Segro 
Spirituals"  for  mixed  voices,  arranaed  by 
(Carles  Lk  Cooke. 

Includes  the  usual  “Deep  River",  "(So 
I>own  Moses”,  "Joshua  Fit  De  Battle  of 
Jericho",  "Nobody  Knows . . .",  "Hwina 
Ia>w",  etc.  Also,  some  very  fine  arranpe- 
ments  of  "Olve  Me  That  Old  Time  Ue- 
llaion”,  "Oospel  Train",  "Sometimes  I 
Feel  Like  a  Motherless  Child"  and  "We 
Are  Climbing  Jacobs  I^der."  Published 
by  Robbins  Music  Corporation,  .V.  y. 
Price  74c. 

Uamble  Hinged  Music  Comitany,  (*hl- 
cago,  has  two  new  pieces  arranged  espe- 
I  dally  for  the  heterogeneous  groups 
usually  found  in  music  appreciation,  begin¬ 
ning  voice  and  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
grade  choral  classes.  The  arrangements 
are  three  part  treble  with  an  optional 
boys’  part — not  a  doubling,  a  real  part. 
May  be  done  either  a  capiiella  €)r  with 
piano:  "Glorious  Is  Thy  Xame"  by 
Tschesnokoff,  arranged  by  Russell  Wat¬ 
son  ;  "Cherubim  Song",  by  Bartniansky, 
arranged  by  Ronald  Osman. 


OjOTH... 
eOShadM 
13  OusllUM 


li  desired,  tee  will  DESIGN 
unliorm  especially  ior  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flaps.  Ihrowinp  Flags. 

•  SpecUl  Folder  la  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 


GREENVILLE.  ILLINOIS 


Specialixing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Ten  us  what  you  have  in 
mind.  We  will  design  and 


submit  sketebm  and  de 
signa 


Marcus  Ruben  Inc. 


Dept.  0,  BBS  So.  State  St. 


"Daybreak",  based  on  the  theme  of 
“MardI  Oras"  from  the  Mississippi  Suite 
by  Kerde  CJrofe  and  Harold  Adamson.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  Paul  Yoder.  "Daybreak"  Is  a 
regular  |>opular  type  show  tune  and  Is 
well  suited  for  band.  Has  audience  ap¬ 
peal.  Published  by  Leo  Feist,  Inc.,  A'eir 
York.  Price  symphonic  hand  tt.ti. 

"Hong  of  the  Flame"  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  "Hong  of  the  Flame"  by  Ceorge 
(iershwln  and  Herbert  Stothart.  Arranged 
for  band  by  William  Teague.  A  very  ef- 
fwtlve  selection  for  a  pn>gram  filler. 
Published  by  Harms,  Inc.,  .Veir  York. 
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JOHN  LKUEN  &  CO,  MM 


^  l8EASTl67St 

NEW  YORK, 


Boforo  kwylag 
unHormi  from 


lowrn  wbowt 

CIADDOCK'S. 
Write  far  our 
latest  Ml  -  cofor 
catalogs  al  Band 
and  Drum  Major 
uniforms  and 


M.  Witmark  has  a  “I'icfor  Herbert  Al¬ 
bum"  available  for  trum|>et,  trombone, 
saxophone  and  clarinet.  This  is  not  "Just 
another  folio".  All  arrangements,  solo 
part  and  Bccomi>animent  have  been  well 
thought  out  and  really  adapted  to  the 
instrument.  Price  each,  (solo  and  accom¬ 
paniment)  tl.tS. 

"Chant  Oriental",  Theme  and  Variations 
for  Violin  oolo  with  piano  accompaniment 
by  Walter  ISdelstein.  This  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  better  modern  violin  solos  and 
well  suited  to  the  demands  of  ambitious 
young  performers.  The  composition  con¬ 
sists  of  two  eight-bar  themes,  in  O  minor 
and  a  set  of  4  brilliant  variations.  Very 
fine  double-stop  and  chord  study.  Pub¬ 
lished  bp  Mills  Music,  /lie.,  .Vetc  York. 
I*rice  4*c. 


Byears 

EXPERIENCE 


IN  MAKING  TO  MEASURE 

ARMY-NAVY 

UNIFORMS 


School  Band  and  Unifarmt 
af  all  daaoriptian* 
Writs  for  Pricas 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 

a  SfOMn  St.  CMmH,  OMi 
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UNIFORMS 

fUfiDO  SUITS  Single  breaitcd  $10.00. 
Iloable  breaaled  $14.00.  Majorette  coatume*. 
tbakiM,  $3.00.  Twenty  maroon  capei  $20.00. 
Fifty  Red  Capes,  Fifty  raM,  $12S.00.  Wallace. 
2416  .V.  Halsted  Street.  Chicago. 

BAND  COATS— 30  Navy  Blue  $40.00.  50 

Tusedu  Coats,  $75.00.  30  Sam  Brown  leather 

Belts,  Pouches,  $30.00.  22  White  Coats,  $25.00. 

10  I'niform  trousers,  $30.00.  Free  lists.  Wal 
lace.  2416  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

iNStROTili^S  Hn>AmS 

I  FOR  SALE- -Hueschrr  BBg  Sousaphone,  $150.00. 
Conn  four  valve  haiitone,  $65.00.  Conn  gold 
irampct,  Martin  gold  trumpet,  each  $50.00.  All 
j  instramrnts  like  iic«.  Muskigns  Supply  Co., 

I  610  Middlelmry  St.,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

I  WE  BUY,  SELL  and  exchange  all  types  of 
'  musical  instruments.  Complete  stock  of  re-built 
like-ncw  instruments.  For  rargains,  sec  us.  Send 

ffur  bargain  list.  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart, 
Indiana.  _  _ 

ATTENTION!  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS:  Eng 

tKsk  Horn,  "Campone."  slightly  used  in  perfect 
playing  order,  complete  with  case,  $325  :  Heckel 
System  Bassoon.  24  keys,  practically  new.  with 
i  6nc  American-made  case,  $325 ;  Artly  Boehm 
I  Flute,  like  new,  $120.  These  instruments  are 
fully  guaranteed  and  are  unusually  rare  offer¬ 
ings.  Prices  gladly  quoted  on  other  instru¬ 
ments.  Weymann  Cnmiuny,  1613  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Penna. 

MEYER'S  RECONDITIONED,  guaranteed 
Khool  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  shipped 
inywhere  in  I’.S.A.  Free  bargain  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  Trades  and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer's, 
454  Michigan.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

CLARINETS  -wood  best,  French  makes.  Baa- 
loaas,  Bass,  Cjarinets,  Oboes,  Flutes,  Saxophones, 

)  new  and  rebuilt.  Expert  repairing  of  all  wood- 
siad  instruments  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  So. 

,  Wt^h  Art.,  Chicago. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Genuine  Helmer  Violin,  dated  1761. 
Fine  condition.  Price,  $300.00.  Miss  Clara 
Hoover,  521  N.  Euclid  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illi¬ 
nois.  _ _ 

TOR  SALE^ — Set  us^  bugles  Fan-Fare  model, 

,  10  soprano  and  3  baritone.  All  silver  plated  with 
gold  Dell,  in  good  condition.  Will  sell  at  sacri- 
ncf  Knapp-Poole  Music  Co..  253  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.  Vi_.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
HOLTON.  Eh  S<msr^one“$175:nO.~Kiw“BBb 
Souiaphone  $190.00:  Conn  Eh  Sousaphone 
$I6O.0O;  Martin  Recording  BBh  bass  horn 
$175.00;  Conn,  wood.  Boehm  Base  Clarinet 
1200.00;  I.,aCroix  Alto  Clarinet,  wood  Boehm 
System  $175.00;  Kohlert  Military  English  Horn 
$95.00;  Kohlert  Military  Oboe  $65.00;  Cahart 
Couiirvatory  Oboe.  wood.  $175.00;  Conn,  wood 
Counervatorv  Oboe  $165.00;  Buffet  Conservatory 
Bassoon  $90.00;  Heckel  System  Bassoon  $275.00; 

.  Buffet  A  Clarinet  full  Boehm  System  $75.00; 

'  Buffet.  Albert  System,  alto  Clarinet  $110.00; 
Buffet.  Albert  System  Bass  Clarinet  $125.00: 
Conn  Eunhoninm.  2  bells.  4  valves  $125.00 :  Orsi 
Double  French  Horn  $155.00:  Single  Orsi  French 
Horn  $105.00;  Haynes  "C"  Flute  $90.00;  Pedler. 
nlver-nlated  “D"  piccolo  $55.00:  Conn  Alto 
joxonbone  $67.50;  Conn  Tenor  Saxophone 
I  »7.50;  Martin  Mellophone.  silver  plated,  case, 

I  $52.50;  Conn  "C*’  Flute  $65.00;  Ix>ree  Con- 
•ervalory  Oboe  $275.00;  Martin  silver-plated 
Tf^hone  $45.00;  Conn,  silver-plated  Trumt>ef 
*45.00;  Conn,  gold  lacquered  Baritone  Horn 
I  $75.00:  Martin  gold  lacquered  recording  Baritone 
Horn  $135.00;  Trombones,  trumpets,  cornets  fmm 
;  «S.0O  up;  String  Bass  $75.00;  Cello  $.35.00:  2H 
•wagon  octave  Vibraphone  $100.00;  Pair  Ludwig 
Tywoani  $95.00;  Viola  outfit  $25  00.  Krusnee 
vxible  F-vpch  Horn.  case.  $160  00.  Highest 
•■tees  psid  for  instruments.  Bargain  Lis*  rm  re- 
"aest.  Trades  and  exchanges  solicited.  Meyer’s 
k  Musical  Exchange  Co..  454  Michigan  Avenue, 

IJOE,  BALE— Two  new  BB  flat  Sousanhotie. 
rSMmerican.  Brass  Gold  I.,acquer.  one  new 
Kohlert  Bass  Clarinet.  Grensdella  Wood.  Seven¬ 
s'’*  aevs  six  rings.  One  Kohler  Bassoon. 
Heckel  System  22  keys.  New  cornets,  trumpets, 
clannets.  trombones,  saxaphones.  flutes.  Send  for 


,  FOR  SALE— KOHLERT  late  model  Bassoon 
with  vent  kev  like  new  $245.  Conn  Wood  clari¬ 
net  $125.  Metal  clarinets  like  new  $39  and  up. 
Flute  $48.  Have  large  stock  of  used  instruments. 
Write  your  needs.  Joe  Ray  Music  Co..  1512 
Stout,  Denver,  Colorado. 

V/k  REPAIR  AND  REBUILD  INSTSU- 

\  M  ENTS— Clarinets  overhauled  $10.  Eb  Saxa- 
I  phone  $15.00.  Flute  $15.  Sirecial  price  list  on 
!  request.  All  work  GUARANTEED.  Joe  E.  Ray 
i  Music  Company,  1512  Stout,  Denver.  Colorado. 


SELLI  SWAPI  BUYI 
TKii  claniligd  •dv*rHtin9 
dap«r9m*nt  was  a$fab(ithad 
for  fka  banafit  of  bandmatfara, 
diraefora,  atudanh  and  indi- 
viduala  kavin9  uaad  inafru- 
manh,  uniforma,  ate.  to  aall, 
awap,  or  tkoaa  wko  wiah  to 
buy  at  a  bar9ain. 

Look  ovar  tka  ada  in  tkia 
iaaua.  You'll  find  many  'itama 
of  intoraat.  Parkapa  you  kava 
an  aitra  aaaopkona  you  would 
liko  to  aall  or  trado  for  a 
Franck  kom  or  trumpat.  Taka 
advanta9a  of  tka  opportunity 
tkia  dopartmant  ofFara  you. 

Tka  apacial  aarvica  rata  ia 
only  $1  for  25  worda;  oack 
additional  taord,  5e.  Caak 
muat  accompany  ordar.  No 
billin9  or  bookkaapin9.  Sand 
ordara  to 

Claaalfiad  Advartiain9  Oapt. 
Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  N.  Micki9an  Avanua 
Cklca90,  lllinoia 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  — New  ami  u.serl. 
Bought,  sold,  exchanged  and  refraired.  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  A.  J.  (Bill)  Johnson,  44 

South  Division  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. _ 

BASSOONS,  Oboes.  Bass  and  Alto  Clarinets. 
Selmer  flute.  Buffet  clarinet,  Haynes  silver  flute. 
Many  fine  brasses.  Woodwinds  our  specialty. 

School  Music  Service,  Champaign,  Illinois. _ 

NEW~AND~  RECONDITIONED  Selmer  and 
Buffet  CTIarinets.  Slide  Trombones  Baritones 
Holton  upright  Eb  Bass  etc.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333 

W.  18th  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ _ 

FOR  SALE-  BWher  Tenorsax.  S.  P.  $70.00. 
Straight  Gold  Bb  Soprano  sax  $30.00.  library 
of  Jacobs  Orchestra  music.  $25.00.  George  Sacher, 

1115  Bluff  Ave.,  Sheboygan.  Wisconsin. _ _ 

FOR  SALE-  Buescher  BBb  Sousaphone, 
$150.00.  Conn  four  valve  baritone.  $65.00.  Conn 
gold  trumpet.  Martin  gold  trumpet.  Each  $50.00. 
All  instruments  like  new.  Musicians  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  618  Middlehury  .St..  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


Tka  SCHCX:>L  MUSICIAN 
doai  nof  kiiow{ii9ly  accapf 
for  pubficafion  any  advarfiaa- 
mantt  tkat  miiraprasant  mar- 
ckandlia  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  tuck  mitrapratan- 
fatlont  wa  would  approciata 
your  raportin9  tkam  dlract  to 
tka  Adv.Dapt.of  tkb  ma9aiina. 


KING  COLD  lacquer  BB  recordiiw  bell  front 
bass  $200.00.  Loree  conservatory  English  horn 
$400.00.  Cabart  conservatory  plateau  oboe 
$275.00.  Dupre  conservatory  ol^  $175.00.  Wm. 
S.  Haynes  wood  boehm  C  flute  $100.00.  Wm. 
S.  Haynes  sterling  Db  piccolo  like  new  $110.00. 
King  Silverplated  BB  sousaphone  with  trunk 
$195.00.  Set  of  Petlal  tympani  like  new  $195.00. 
I’etller  Silverplated  boehm  bass  clarinet  $225.00. 
I’edler  wood  lioehm  Alto  clarinet  $175.00.  ^t 
of  l,ee<ly  Cathedral  (’himes  $125.00.  New  Carl 
Fischer  double  French  horn  $135.00.  Olds  Trom- 
Itone^  $60.00.  York  gold  lacq.  Air  Flow  Cornet 
in  Gladstone  Case  (new)  special  price  $85.00. 
Heckel  system  bassoon  $275.00.  Bettoney  anti 
Caltart  conservatory  system  bassoons  $100.00 
each.  Kohlert  military  oboe  $60.00.  Buffet  mili¬ 
tary  English  horn  $150.00.  Buffet  All>ert  bass 
clarinet  $145.00.  Pedler  Alto  Albert  clarinet. 
$85.00.  King  gold  lacq.  Eb  sousaphone  $150.00. 
Conn  baritime  horn  $60.00.  (xtnn  and  King 
mellophones  $50.00  each.  Standard  make  alto, 
tenor  anil  baritone  saxophones  from  $50.00  up. 
Tromltones,  cornets,  clarinets,  trumpets,  flutes, 
piccolos,  french  horns,  Eb  and  BB  basses,  bari¬ 
tone  horns,  alto  htirns,  mellophones,  cellos,  string 
liasses.  vibraphones,  drums,  etc.,  at  bargain  prices. 
Write  for  free  bargain  list.  We  buy  for  cash  or 
take  trades.  Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 
AdelMn’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 

AT-TEN-SHUN — Now  of  all  times  you  should 
play  "Our  Glorious  America” — Semi  for  free 
sample.  Cornet  parts.  Waterkxi  Publishers,  Paris. 

1  llinois. 

BAND  MARCHES  ARRANGED.  25  ports  $25. 
Submit  manu^ipt  for  approval.  State  instru¬ 
mentation  desired.  Panella  Arranging  Bureau. 
Frank  A.  Panella,  Crafton,  Penna. 

NOW.  TWO  FOR  $1  BILL— “Premier  Amour," 
concert  waltz.  “Tatler”  march,  snappy,  melodious, 
solidly  arranged  for  band  and  orchestra.  Jim 
Mack.  3  Walnut  Court,  Alton,  Illinois. 

MUSIC  ARRANGED-  -Send  lead  (nr  prices  and 
advice.  Also:  You  svrite  song  words:  I’ll 
write  original  music.  Ed  Chenette.  2927  Osceola 
Street.  Baton  Rouge.  I-a. 

REEDMAKING 

NO  SHORTAGE  HERE.  Plenty  of  reeds  from 
best  Frejus  cane.  Careful  workmanship.  440 
pitch.  Send  (or  trial  offer.  Instruments  over¬ 
hauled  and  repaired,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Al¬ 
fred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiana  Ave.,  Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 

POCHE  GRADED  OBOE  AND  BASSOON 
REEDS — made  from  my  own.  selected  French 
Roche  cane.  No.  1  soft.  No.  2  medium.  No.  3 
stiff.  Every  reed  handmade,  tested  and  graded. 
$1.25  each;  54  dozen  $6.00.  Ask  (or  latest  bar¬ 
gain  list  of  used  instruments.  Fernand  Roche 
(formerly  oboist  Damrosch’s  N.  Y.  Symphony), 
202  West  93rd  St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y .  _ 

Bb  CLARINET  REEDS— 2S  FOR  tl.  I-im- 
ited  quantity — Special  5>ale  imported  cane  reeds, 
fioft  and  medium  soft  strengths  mixed.  Hines 
Reeds,  Box  S580,  Gulfport.  Miss. 

HANDMADE  OBOE  REEDS  — 3  FOR  $2. 
Special  offering  for  limited  time!  Feeds  made 
from  select  imported  cane.  Shipment  in  glastex 
containers.  Luther  P.  Hines.  Box  S580.  Gulf¬ 
port,  Miss.  _ _ 

OBOE-BASSOON  CANE  of  select  first  quality 
recently  arrived  from  abroad.  Buy  in  tube  form 
(or  greater  savings.  Hines  Rerifs  (Imports), 
Box_  S5M._Gulfport,  Miss.  _ _  _ 

OBOE  REEDS— Handmade.  French  tvpe,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  (jmaervatory 
measu-ements.  Price  8Sc.  3  for  $2.40.  Attrac¬ 
tive  price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N. 
l,awndale.  Chicago.  Illinois. _  - 1 

OBOE  REEDS,  responsive,  easyfbl^ing. .  Great 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  fSuuents 
can  use  them  immediately.  None  better  on  the 
market.  All  guaranteed.  .7Sc  ea«;h  plus  old  tubes. 


I 


BEEDMAKINC 


LITKE  HANDMADE  BASSOON  REEDS— 


made  from  6i>e*t  cane.  $1.00  each;  .1 — $2.50; 
'A  doxen,  $4.50.  Paul  Litke,  61-14  84th  Street, 
Elmburat,  L.  1.,  New  York. 


BAU60H  Reej. 

arc  nationally  known  amonc  ichool  baaaooniatt 
for  their  aatUlactory  aervice.  Ready  to  play,  easy 
hlowinc,  reapemaive  in  attack,  big  brillunt  tone. 
Fortunately  atill  made  from  limited  atock  Ciennine 
French  Cane.  Four  (41  reeda,  $J.40 ;  $9  per 
doxen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell.  353S  A 
JuniaU  .StrecC  St._Loijia,  Mo. 

WALDO'OBOE  REEDS  guara  nipfd  handmade. 
.Not  a  commercial  but  a  player'a  reed.  Selected 
cane,  eaay  blowing,  beautiful  t<mr,  perfect  pitch 
aa  uaed  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orcheatra,  Gold¬ 
man  Rand.  Each_reed  ringa  tuning  i^or 


aympathetically.  Test  your  emiKmchure.  Pro- 
feaaioiul  model  $1.00,  3  (or  $2.75.  Maxim  Waldo. 
1475  Grand  Concourae.  Ilronx,  .New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Band  uniform  aeta  com¬ 
plete.  Alao  Uniform  ('apea  with  Capa.  Will  buy 
aeveral  aeta  of  lioth.  Adviae  what  have  you?  Al 
Wallace,  i2416  N.  Ilalated  St.,  Chicago. 
WANTED  —  Dh  Piccolo,  GJ  Cloaed  —  Covered 
Keya,  muat  tie  in  good  condition.  Addreat;  The 
School  Muaician,  Box  33,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

HAVE  CASH  on  hand  for  60  uaed  band  uni¬ 
forma  in  good  condition— of  average  aixe  for  high 
achool  band.  On  anawering,  pleaae  atate  con¬ 
dition.  age  of  uniforma  and  manufacturer'a  name. 
Ward  Milea,  Box  186,  Marion.  Virginia. 


WANTED  -Gibson  Maater  Style  Tenor  Mandola. 
Conn  Cbromatic  .Stroboacope.  P.  W.  Gatx,  209 
Seeley  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRIVATE  LESSON  record  and  schedule  aim- 
tilifiea  bookkeeping,  good  for  one  year.  Send  50c 
lor  copy.  Hruby  I.eaaon  Record  Co.,  13521 
Euclid  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

TRUMPET  PLAYERS  complete  F:iiaa  Buxz 
syatem,  $3.00.  Eliaa  emboucher  develoiier,  $2.00. 
Secrets  of  the  Trtimnet.  $1.00.  F'liaa  .Studio, 
3343  S.  17  St.,  Omaha,  Neliraaka. 

FOR  SALE — Orcheatra  library.  Best  of  Schir- 
mer,  Fiachee,  Fox,  etc.  Can  ne  aold  aa  new  by 
anyone.  Send  6c  for  catalog.  Wealey  Hainea, 
Hot  Springa,  South  Dakota. 


PHOTOS — Photo  poatcarda  of  band  $3.50  per 
100,  application  photoa,  25  for  $1.00.  Photo- 
stamps  100  for  $1.50.  Enlargements.  William 
Filline.  3027  N.  Koatner  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 
BATON'TWtRLINC  BOOK.  Civet  aB  i^i 
mental  and  contest  twirla.  For  beginner  or  ad¬ 
vanced.  Fully  illustrated.  Mail  $1.00  to  The 
School  Musician,  230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  maculne  Is  ao  popular  here.  It  haa 


to  be  chained  down. — Sister  Sylvia,  Acad 


emy  of  Our  Lady  of  Oood  Counsel,  School 


Aix.'era  of  Sotre  Dame,  Mankato,  Minn. 


PLAY  A  TRUMPET? 


GET  THESE  EXCELLENT  MUSIC  FOLIOS  .  .  .  FOR 
BEGINNERS!  STUDENTS!  ADVANCED  PLAYERS! 


ELEMENTARY  TRUMPET  SOLOS 


“Everybody’s  Favorite  Series”  No.  32 
For  t(ie  beginner,  a  wall-choten  collection  of  simple  piecot  for  practise 
and  study.  Gives  the  player  proper  bacli9round  for  advanced  courtet. 


TRUMPET  SOLOS 


“Everybody’s  Favorite  Series”  No.  25 
A  grand  bookl  ...  of  popular  clattict,  home  *0091  and  malodiat, 
atpacially  arran9ad  with  articulation  and  phratin9  for  trumpet  and 
cornet.  Complete  with  piano  accompaniment. 


SELECTED  TRUMPET  SOLOS 


“Everybody’s  Favorite  Series”  No.  42 
Tha  pick  of  the  world't  belt  muiic  edited  and  arran9ed  to  9ive  the 
trumpet  player  a  9roup  of  tolot  that  will  enhance  hit  playin9  tone 
and  quality.  pgiCE  li.M  each 


V. 


AM8C0  MUSIC  PUBLItHING  CO. 
laoo  BKOAOWAV.  NEW  YORK.  I 

CncItMi  It  I .  t*<i4  III*  SgIm  ImImi: 

C  ClMMMttry  Tnmitvt  O  Tmaittt  Mitt  Q 


City  4  States 


ON  SAif  AT  roue  local  dialib  op  postpaid  dirict  from 


AMSCO  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1600  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VIOLIN 


CELLO 


SENSATIONAL  NEW  FORMUU 
ELIMINATES  SCRATCH 
ALLOWS  100^  TONE  PRODUCTION 


Write  today  for 
New  free  booklet 


STRING  PRODUCTS  C? 


■ 
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Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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